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Quaker 
Oats re- 
ceived the 

highest award, 
because 


QUAKER 
OATS 


"1 is noticeably superior. 
It is made of superior 
grain by a superior 
process. It is superior 
to alk other cereal 
foods in digestibility 
and nutritive value, 
and is given to the 
public in a superior 
condition. It always 
receives the highest 
award for the same 
reason that it is the 
people’s choice—it 
is superior. 
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The March of Events 


HE concrete results of American char- 
acter and enterprise during the unin- 
terrupted period since the civil war 

now appear in such variety and volume as to 
indicate the rich meaning of life under demo- 
cratic conditions; for they denote a shifting 
of the working centre of the world. 

The United States is become the richest of 
all countries. We sell fuel as well as food to 
Europe, and the rapid increase of our manu- 
factures for export was never matched. We 
have developed the skilled workman whose 
earnings are larger and whgse product is 
cheaper than any of his competitor’s, because 
he is a better master of himself and of the 
machinery that he uses. Our commercial 
supremacy is inevitable, and European gov- 
ernments are already our debtors for cash as 
well as for manhood suffrage. 

We have constructed industrial and com- 
mercial machinery, too, of a scope and of a 
precision of action that were hithertounknown. 
All wise plans for the future must rest on 
the changes wrought by modern machinery, 
the organization of industry, and the freedom 
of the individual; for the perfection of method 
and of mechanism has done more than to 
spread well-being among the masses and to 
enrich and dignify labor: it has changed 
social ideals and intellectual points of view. 
It is, in fact, changing the character of men. 
As soon as material prosperity is won they 
care less for it; what they enjoy is the work 
t winning it. The higher organization of 


industry has for half a century engaged the 
kind of minds that once founded colonies, 
built cathedrals, led armies, and _ practised 
statecraft; and, to an increasing number, 
work has become less and less a means of 
bread-winning and more and more a form of 
noble exercise. The artist always took joy 
in his work: it is the glory of our time that 
the man of affairs can find a similar pleasure 
in his achievements. 

[t ts with the activities of the newly organ- 
tsed world, its problems and even its romance, 
that this magasine will carnestly concern itself, 
trying to convey the cheerful spirit of men 
who do things. 


AT THE CENTURY’S END 


ND “THE Wortp’s Work” begins 
its career at a fortunate time; for 
whatever may be thought of the nine- 

teenth century when it can be seen in the 
perspective of universal history, to men who 
have caught the spirit of its closing years, 
it seems the best time to live that has so far 
come. It is unlike all former periods in this, 
that it has seen the simultaneous extension 
of democracy and the rise of science. These 
have put life on a new plane, and made a new 
adjustment of man to man and of man to the 
universe. 

An incalculable advantage that we have 
over men of any other century is the widening 
of individual opportunity. It has been the 
century of the abolition of slavery throughout 
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the English-speaking world, and of serfdom in 
Russia. It has been the century of the spread 
of well-being among the masses ; for there are 
in the United States perhaps fifty millions of 
persons better fed, better clad, freer from care, 
and more cheerful masters of gainful crafts 
than ever before lived contiguously. Itis the 
century of machinery, of swift travel, and 
of instant communication; and these have 
brought greater social betterment than had 
before come within the historic period. 

It has been the century of the expansion of 
the republic, and of the earth-girdling spread 
of the British Empire, —the widest domination 
that has been won by men of the same stock. 
They are men, too, of one speech, of one 
literature, and that the greatest; and wher- 
ever they have gone they have carried their 
love of order and of fair play, their habit of 
truth-telling, their out-door sports, and their 
genius for action. 

Although it has been the century of the 
widest conquest, it has been the century also 
of the greatest toleration, of the keenest hu- 
man sympathy, the most active helpfulness. 
In an era of action and of freedom, man has 
become a brother to man as he never became 
in any era of doctrine and authority. 

It has been the century of patient fact-find- 
ing, the century of the emancipation of thought 
from mystery and dogma, and of the yield- 
ing of theory to experience. We are more 
nearly the masters of nature and are more at 
home in the universe than any of our prede- 
cessors, —a universe that is better known to 
us, and for that reason the more wonderful 
and the more homelike. 

Of American life, as the century ends, the 
keynote is the note of joyful achievement ; and 
its faith is an evangelical faith in a democracy 
that broadens as fast as social growth invites. 
The republic has been extended, held together, 
again extended, and it is still the harbor of 
refuge and the beacon of civilization. Its in- 
fluence has broadened the thought of the Old 
World, and is now felt in the Oldest World. 
It is liberalizing kings toward their uncrown- 
ing, and softening class distinctions, and it is 
making all artificial authority obsolete. Its 
century of action and of social experiment has 
turned all formal philosophies into curiosities 
of literature. It has now yielded material for 
a new period of constructive thought. 








.the addition to the British debt of $500,000,- 





THE AFTER-GLOW OF THE BOER WAR 
ORD ROBERTS'S predetermined ele- 
vation to the post of commander-in- 
chief of the British army was gracefully 
made on his birthday, and shrewdly made just 
before the parliamentary elections were held. 
It emphasized the military success — long 
drawn out and unexpectedly costly in men 
and money — of the Salisbury government. It 
would be hard to find many instances in his- 
tory of the defeat of a ministry or of an 
administration just after a successful war, 

however many mistakes it may have made. 
The continuance of the Conservatives in 
power is essentially a war victory. The for- 
mal ending of organized hostility in South 
Africa, the annexation, as colonies, of the 
Boer states, the flight of President Kruger, 





000, the return of the largest army that 
Great Britain ever had in the field (many an 
officer and man missing), —- these events leave 
a substantial addition of territory to the Em- 
pire, and bring to a head the long-standing 
demand for reform in the army, and an occa- 
sion for a still greater increase in the navy. 

Out of a wide division of opinion through- 
out the civilized world, the general judgment 
emerges that British rule will greatly advance 
civilization in South Africa over the standard 
that could ever have been reached by the 
Boers. They stood in the way of the better 
organization of world politics. 

But the especial lesson that Great Britain 
has learned is the need of radical reform in 
her army. The posts of honor and responsi- 
bility must be open to merit only, not longer 
to mere birth or wealth. It would be easier 
to bring about under a Liberal than under a 
Conservative ministry; but it cannot now be 
longer delayed. Lord Roberts’s next duty, 
after he has been received as a hero, will be 
to make the army democratic. 

One effect that the close of the war will 
be likely to have will be to quicken Great . 
Britain’s action, and to increase her influence, 
in the settlement of the Chinese trouble. Of 
all the great Powers she has been so far almost 
the most laggard and uninfluential in the a 
concert of nations — at a time, too, when her 
strong hand has been needed to make sure 
of the safety, for the future ofthe “ open 
door.” 
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THE COAL STRIKE AND THE PUBLIC 


NE of the principal causes of the strike 
of the coal miners in September 
throughout the anthracite region was 

an old complaint about the price of powder. 
More than twenty years ago the mine owners 
established the custom of themselves provid- 





A TYPICAL SCRANTON COAL-MINER. 


ing the miners with powder, at the price then 
of $2.75 a keg. It has steadily become 
cheaper, and is now $1.10 to $1.25 a keg. 
But the old custom whereby the operators 
supply powder to the miners is yet kept up. 
Some charge no profit, others a slight profit, 
others a large profit. It is this profit that the 
miner objects to; for he is not permitted to 
buy in the open market. 

There were, of course, other reasons for the 
strike. The miners’ wages have during the 
last few years shared the general advance, 
but higher wages were asked and were, later, 
granted; and other concessions were made. 

But in a strike of this magnitude, whereby 
the whole public might seriously suffer a 
lessened supply of a necessity and an in- 
creased cost, what redress has the public? In 
comparison with the possible suffering of the 
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AND THE PUBLIC 5 


people, the grievances of the miners or of the 
operators become insignificant. 

The services of the Catholic clergy as 
mediators and arbitrators become more and 
more common in these troubles. But in this 
strike there was another influence at work. 
The country owes its gratitude to the man- 
agers of the Republican campaign committee 
for causing an end to be put to it. But the 
country would, in spite of its gratitude, hardly 
agree that such work is a natural function of 
a campaign committee. Neither to provoke 
strikes nor to stop them falls clearly within the 
proper range of political committee duties. 
The incident is too suggestive of the irre- 
sponsible power of these committees for 
possible evil, too suggestive, too, of “ syndi- 
cated”’ political influences. 

They do these things differently in New 
Zealand, where, Mr. Henry D. Lloyd will tell 
you in his little book, “A Country without 
Strikes,” a compulsory arbitration court 
exists, and warring employers and employees 
are not permitted to do public hurt. What- 





BEFORE 


MINERS COMING UP FOR THE LAST TIME 
GOING ON STRIKE. 

ever the clergy on occasion may do out of 

sheer benevolence, and whatever a political 

committee may do — for benevolence or other 

reasons—the public ought to have some 

means of doing for its own protection. 
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THE REBUILDING OF GALVESTON 


HE efficiency and swiftness of modern 
organization were never more happily 
demonstrated than by the almost instant 
relief of the suffering at Galveston; nor was 
the indomitable American spirit ever better 
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WRECKS ON THE SHORE AT GALVESTON. 


shown than by the determination with which 
the survivors of the awful catastrophe have 
set about rebuilding the city. 

No such loss of life by the elements ever 
before happened in our country. At least 
eight thousand persons perished and 10,000 
were made homeless. The damage to prop- 
erty is estimated at $30,000,000. But sub- 
stantial relief went quickly from every part 
of the country and from several foreign 
countries —to the value of ‘much more than 
$1,000,000; and it has been most admirably 
managed by the mayor and the governor. 

The wisdom of rebuilding on the same site 
is one thing; but, before any body of engi- 
neers ‘could have reached a’ professional con- 
clusion, the work of rebuilding has begun. 
The fact that the old city was there, that a 
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IN THE HEART OF GALVESTON AFTER THE STORM. 


portion of it of course stands and is habitable, 
and especially the fact that railroad communi- 
cation was restored almost at once, settled 
the question. Sea-walls may keep another 





wind and tide from doing destruction for 
many years. But whatever the danger of a 
repetition ot the disaster,— which is a danger 
that cannot be calculated,—the growth of the 
city to the first cotton port in the country, 
and to one of our first half-dozen export cities, 
implies commercial forces too strong to be 
discouraged. 

Rapid as has been the growth of the city, it 
had by no means reached its development. 
The single fact that it has the best harbor on 
the Gulf, which had been improved at great 
cost to the government, will ensure its con- 
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tinued growth for many years. The great 
empire of Texas, to say nothing of the other 
territory of which Galveston is the natural 
outlet, is only fairly beginning its output of 
cotton and other crops. Nothing but the ele- 
ments can prevent its ultimate growth into 
one of the greatest and richest of American 
seaports. The railroads and the ‘harbor are 
stronger than fear for the future. 


A NEW KIPLING PORTRAIT 


IR Philip Burne-Jones recently painted 
what is likely to remain for a long time 
the most intimate and characteristic por- 

trait of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, a print from 
which appears on the opposite page. It will 
be published, forthwith, separately, in a larger 
print—almost as large as the original paint- 
ing—by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The original, by the way, was shown at the 
Royal Academy last summer in a position of 
special honor. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. 


From the portrait by Sir Philip Burne-Jones. 
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THE ELECTION MAP OF 1896 

HE accompanying map of the States 

that voted for McKinley and the 

States that voted for Bryan in 1896 
shows that there is not a large city in any 
Bryan State except Missouri and Louisiana. 
In other words, when the question of main- 
taining the gold standard was the decisive 
question almost every community that has a 
highly organized and responsible commercial 
life voted for it. The Bryan States were the 
States wherein the old-fashioned rural com- 
mercial methods are yet more or less in 
practice. True, the South would have voted 
for Bryan for other reasons, just as Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont for other 
reasons would have voted for McKinley; 
but a proposition to tinker the standard of 
value will at any time group the great manu- 
facturing and commercial communities _to- 
gether; for world-wide economic forces are 
stronger even than _ political partisanship. 
The Bryan territory on this map is much 
larger than the McKinley territory. But 
every State in it is comparatively sparsely 
populated ; and the population of the McKin- 
ley States is, as a rule, growing faster than 
that of the Bryan States. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR YOUNG MEN 


“cc 


HE hope of former days has departed 
from the young men of the land” — 
so the Democratic platform of New 

York declares. And it goes wailing on: 


“The outlook promises only that what they are to- 
day that they shall remain to the end of their lives. 
Turn where they may to improve their con- 
dition, they encounter the crushing rivalry of ag- 
gregated millions, and the inequality of the contest 
for improved conditions for the individual renders 
the contest hopeless.” 





This in the face of two facts which every 
man of affairs knows. The first fact is that 
there is not in the United States a success- 
ful manufacturing or commercial concern, 
whether a corporation, a partnership, or an 
individual, that is not definitely looking for 
young men of capacity. There is not a suc- 
cessful man, engaged in any active pursuit, j 
that will read this paragraph who does not 
need a young man, or a dozen young men, of 
the right mettle and training, for some duty 
or duties that are now not done at all or are 
ill done — duties that in most cases will com- 
pel promotion if done well enough. There 
are, moreover, more brilliant chances in the 











THE ELECTION OF 1896 


McK.-McKinley B.—Bryan 
The bold face figures represent the 3 . 
Electoral Vote of each state 
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A NEW CULTURE FOR NEW CONDITIONS 9 


professions for the best-trained men than our 
society ever before offered. For the first 
time, too, even the ancient art of agriculture 
is reduced to a scientific basis. A trained 
man can find a competence, a trained and 
able man a fortune, in acres that under the 
old system were neglected. 

The second fact that every man of affairs 
knows is that there is no power in combina- 
tion nor in capital that equals the force of a 
strong personality. In fact, every successful 


industrial or financial combination is built on 
Lacking strong per- 
Every- 


a strong personality. 
sonalities, combinations fall apart. 


where’ activities are 
grouping themselves 


about strong men, not 
about money; for money 
follows strong men as 
naturally as weak men 
follow money. The pri- 
mary power is the man; 
never, in our life, the 
money. For incompe- 
tent, unskilled, untrained 
men, all times have been 
hard times; but for 
strong men and trained 
men the present phase 
of our industrial develop- 
ment offers opportuni- 
ties such as no preceding 
generation had. For 
instance, the late Presi- 
dent of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company became 
president not because of 
his holdings in the com- 
pany, but only because 
of his efficiency in managing it. At his 
death, it was reported that he owned only 
fifteen shares of the company’s stock. 

The lost soul that wrote this plank in a 
political platform mistook the time he lives 
in and the audience that he addressed. 


A NEW CULTURE FOR NEW CONDITIONS 
R. MARK H. LIDDELL, who 


contributes to this magazine a far- 
reaching statement of the need of 
new matter and a new method of culture 
for the changed conditions of our life and 
thought, has, as far as one man can do such a 
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task, put his conclusions to the test of ex- 
perience. In the University of Texas, where 
he held the headship of the Department of 
English, he woke such enthusiasm in his 
pupils that his teaching made a new era in 
their intellectual life. 

Mr. Liddell has given up teaching for sev- 
eral years to carry out a well-matured plan to 
prepare a new critical and well-furnished edi- 
tion of Shakspere, the first volume of which 
(Macbeth) will soon be ready. He is an 
American scholar, who studied under the 
greatest master of his time in Germany and 
lived long in Oxford, England, where he was 
the special pupil and 
friend of Professor Na- 
pier, and the friend like- 
wise of all the English 
scholars at that ancient 
seat of learning. He is 
one of the editors of the 
new Globe Chaucer, and 
of a forthcoming edition, 
for school use, of a part 
of the Canterbury Tales, 
and a frequent contrib- 
utor to the critical jour- 
nals of the United States, 
England, and Germany. 
Mr. Liddell is equipped 
with the best technical 
scholarship and an un- 
commonly wide reading 
besides. His new Shak- 
spere is expected to show 
not only ripe learning 
and toreflect great credit 
American — scholar- 

ship, but — what is even 
more valuable — it is expected to help toward 
the constructive culture that he pleads for in 
his essay. In this essay the method and the 
matter of sound learning for present condi- 
tions are put in right ‘codrdination with the 
rest of modern life, for its balance and its 
enrichment. 

The organized method of intellectual train- 
ing is the last and most reluctant force in 
modern life to yield completely to democratic 
influences. It is at last yielding and must 
yield; but there can never be a truly demo- 
cratic culture that does not rest on our own 
language, literature, and history. 








OUR ISLAND WARDS 


HE best augury ot success in solving 

the new and difficult problems of 

bringing the old Spanish Islands up 
to the plane of prosperous communities and 
at last to self-government, is the character 
of the men that the President has put in 
authority. Governor Wood, of Cuba, Gover- 
nor Allen, of Porto Rico, and General Mac- 
Arthur and Judge Taft and his associate com- 
missioners in the Philippines, are all as good 
appointments as any government ever made 
or could make. 

The Administration has made mistakes and 
has suffered misfortunes in its conduct of 
these new duties; but the general plan of 
government laid down in each of these de- 
pendencies means that we regard the people 
not as subjects, but as wards. We hold these 
islands in trust for civilization; and the men 
that we have sent to administer affairs during 
the period of tuition give evidence of our 
earnestness. 

The following explanation of what we have 
done in each of the islands is based on obser- 
vations recently made on the spot in Cuba 
and Porto Rico and on information received 
direct from the Philippines. 


WHAT THE CUBANS WANT 


URING the first year of occupancy 
our military government devoted 
itself chiefly to three great objects, 

—the sanitary reformation of the cities, the 
establishment of a school system, and the re- 
generation of the courts. In all these direc- 
tions remarkable progress has been made. 
Under Spanish rule, Cuba was literally the 
pest-house of the world, sending yellow fever, 
smallpox, and other infectious diseases broad- 
cast among the nations. Within a single 
year, General Ludlow in Havana and Gen- 
eral Wood in Santiago performed the miracle 
of almost entirely stamping out these dis- 
eases. When General Wood stood before 
President Eliot to receive the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. that Harvard bestowed upon 
him, the President called him the “ cleanser 
of Cuba,” and the title belongs with equal 
desert to General Ludlow, for what one did 
for Santiago the other did approximately for 


Havana; and their combined service was a 
contribution to the health of the world that 
has not been surpassed in our time. More 
than $3,000,000 were spent in sanitation, and 
the cities of Cuba to-day, instead of being 
the most pestilential in the world, are ad- 
vancing toward equal rank with the most 
healthful. 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

Scarcely less notable achievements have 
been made in regard to education. When 
Spanish rule ended there was no school sys- 
tem worthy of the name, and only four thou- 
sana out of two hundred thousand children 
were at school. Within six months Mr. 
Alexis E. Frye, an enthusiastic and devoted 
educator from New England, appointed by 
General Brooke, constructed a comprehen- 
sive school system, had one hundred and 
fifty thousand pupils in attendance, had an 
army of native teachers enthusiastically at 
work, had laid the foundation for the estab- 
lishment of normal schools, and had given 
assurance that within a few years Cuba would 
have a public school system of the American 
type, in every part of the island. 

Reformation of the courts, which under 
Spanish rule were indescribably corrupt, has 
been a slower and more difficult task, but 
is making progress. Many have been re- 
modelled, all corruption in them is pursued 
and rigorously punished when proved, and 
they are gaining steadily in the respect of 
the people. 

A vast sum of money has been spent in 
charitable work. 

In the direction of self-government, the 
municipalities elect their own mayors and 
councils, and an election was held in Septem- 
ber at which delegates were chosen to a con- 
vention that is to assemble in November to 
draft a constitution for the island. This in- 
strument, when formulated, is to be submitted 
to the Congress of the United States for 
approval, as is necessary, since under the 
treaty of Paris, the American Government is 
pledged to give security to life and property 
and must be the judge as to whether a scheme 
of fundamental law seems a sufficient guar- 
anty of stability and order. 
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The military establishment in the island 
has been reduced from 43,000 to less than 
6000 men. 

Cuban opinion concerning the future gov- 
ernment of the island is divided into three 
groups. 

PARTY DIVISIONS IN CUBA 

There is a small class, whose associations 
are chiefly foreign, that believe the Cubans 
incapable of self-government. They fear lest 
independence would be followed by social 
disorder and the financial irregularities which 
have been the misfortune of some of the 
existing Latin-American republics. Many 
foreigners who have invested their capital on 
the island share this 
feeling. They are 
uncompromising an- 
nexationists, because 
they believe that the 
future depends on 
firm restraint. 

The second class 
is uncompromisingly 
opposed to any out- 
side interference with 
the building up of 
the new _ republic. 
They are led by the 
men who were active 
in the revolution, some of whom _ have 
given their fortunes to the agitations of the 
past thirty years, men of ardent patriotism. 
They earnestly desire the good will of the 
Americans, and they are cooperating cordially 
in our administrative work. But they unhesi- 
tatingly proclaim their right to establish their 
own government, to misgovern themselves, 
indeed, so long as they respect the property 
rights and the amenities of international usage. 
These men wish the moral support of the 
United States as their strong neighbor and 
friend, but nothing more. They object most 
bitterly to the restrictions which the American 
government imposes on the organization of 
their constitutional convention, and they de- 
clare that we are in honor pledged to let 
them alone absolutely, and that it is a mere 
contradiction to talk now of letting them alone 


conditionally. 

A third large class believe that the most 
serious problems before the Cubans are eco- 
nomic and international rather than political 
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and domestic. They believe the Cubans are 
quite capable of self-government, but that the 
future depends directly upon the free entry 
for her products into the American market. 
With Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines enjoying free entry, could Cuba pay 
duties and live under the competition? Cuba 
has produced more than 1,000,000 tons of 
sugar in a single crop. This year the pro- 
duct did not reach 300,000 tons. Will capital 
go into Cuban cane-fields, they ask, when 
American tropical lands, equal in fertility, 
offer the advantage of $35 or $40 a ton in 
the free entry of the product? In short, 
these men believe that Cuba, independent, 
cannot pay American 
duties and live. They 
prefer independence, 
but they regard it as 
impossible — without 
support in American 
and economic legisla- 
tion. While some 
seem to hesitate, wait- 
ing to see what the 
United States may 
offer in a spirit of 
friendly encourage- 
ment, the greater 
number advocate im- 
mediate annexation. The strongest pressure 
will be made in the future by commercial 
interests, both in Cuba and in the United 
States; and this influence will grow. 


THE CONDITION OF THE PORTO RICANS 


HE territorial form of government 
established in Porto Rico last May is 
in several respects more liberal than 

was ever accorded to territories within our 
borders. The President appoints the six 
principal executive officers. These, with 
five other persons, also appointed by the 
President, constitute an Executive Council, 
at least five members of which shall be native 
inhabitants of Porto Rico. This Executive 
Council is the upper house of the local legis- 
lature. The lower house consists of thirty-five 
members chosen biennially by the qualified 
native voters. The Chief Justice and associ- 
ate justices of the Supreme Court are ap- 
pointed by the President and approved by 
the Senate, and the judges of the district 








courts are appointed by the governor with 
the approval of the Executive Council. 

The revenue of the island is raised by a 
duty of fifteen per cent of the rates of the 


Dingley tariff upon all American goods 
going into Porto Rico, and upon all goods 


coming from Porto Rico into the United 
States. All duties collected both here and 
there are paid to the government of Porto 
Rico. Congress transferred to Porto Rico 
all duties paid upon Porto Rican products 
between November 1, 1898, and June 30, 
1900, aggregating $2,250,523. The Ameri- 
can Government has 
expended, besides this 
sum, for relief, educa- 
tion, and road im- 
provement in the 
island, more than 
$1,500,000. The pres- 
ent tariff law runs 
only till March 1, 
1902, or to such ear- 
lier date as the legis- 
lature of Porto Rico 
may provide local 
revenues for the sup- 
port of the govern- 
ment. 

The first and pres- 
ent governor of the 
island, Charles’ H. 
Allen, was at the 
tine of his appoint- 
ment Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and 
as a man ranks with 
General Wood in 
Cuba and Judge Taft 
in the Philippines in personal character and 
exceptional fitness. The exports to the island 
from this country have more than doubled 
since his advent, and the imports from it also 
have nearly doubled. 

The normal difficulties of the government 
of the island were immensely increased by 
the widespread devastation by hurricane last 
year. A people of no initiative, of slight 
resource, and of tropical indolence and con- 
sequent under-nourishment, have been slow 
to recover from the effects of the loss of 
property ; and their ignorance, mercurial tem- 
perament, and rabid partisanship have inter- 
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fered as seriously with political progress. 
One of the first and necessary steps of the 
new government was to stop the indiscrimi- 
nate distribution of rations, which seemed to 
be contributing rather to the encouragement 
of dependency than to the relief of those who 
received them. The government still seeks 
out those in real distress, and provides em- 
ployment on public works for such as have 
no means of livelihood. The military gov- 
ernment ordered the remission of taxes where 
the tax-payers had suffered from the hurri- 
The result was that nearly every tax- 
payer in some dis- 
tricts asked for a re- 
bate of a part or all 
his taxes. The tariff, 
of which there seems 
to be very little com- 
plaint, brought reliet; 


cane. 


and the new treas- 
“urer, Dr. Hollander, 
who was sent as a 


special commissioner 
to report upon a reve- 
nue system, began 
with vigor to collect 
the internal revenues 
due and to equalize 
the assessments for 
future taxes. 


SCHOOLS AND LOCAL 
POLITICS 

There is not a build- 
ing on the island 
erected expressly for 
public school. pur- 
poses; but an appro- 
priation was made by the military government 
of $20,000 to supplement private subscrip- 
tions of the same amount, for a normal 
school building, and the first petition laid 
before the Executive Council asked for an 
increased appropriation for it. A public high 
school is to be opened at once in San Juan, 
and preparations are being made for teach- 
ing a large number of children all over the 


island. 

The Commission recently appointed to cod- 
ify the laws is now at its labors. The first 
steps have been taken in legislation. The 


Executive Council has held its first sessions. 
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It is unable until the assembling of the popu- 
lar body, to be elected in November, to exercise 
any other functions than those implied in the 
partitioning of the island for election purposes 
and the granting of franchises; but it was 
in the place of its assembling, the old throne 
room, that the first divergence between our 
representatives and the islanders occurred. 
It ended in the theatrical withdrawal of the 
minority (the two Federals) from the Council. 

The party lines are drawn on insular issues, 
though the platforms 
of the two prominent 
parties (the Federal 
and the Republican) 
seem to declare for 
the same principles. 
The parties are rather 
personal followings 
and seem to have as 
their chief aim, not 
the working out of a 
definite policy, but 
the control of the po- 
litical offices. Neither 
party desires inde- 
pendence for the 
island. The general 
desire seems to be 
that the island shall 
be accorded the form 
of government which 
Hawaii has. 

The military estab- 
lishment in the island 
consists of only a 
guard—a mere hand- 
ful of soldiers. 

A better group of men it would be difficult 
to collect than those to whom the affairs of 
the island have been entrusted. They are 
many of them there at a personal sacrifice, 
and all are men of high character and great 
earnestness. 


Copyright by P. F. Collier & Son. 


JUDGE TAFT AND GENERAL WRIGHT, OF THE PHILIP 
PINE COMMISSION, AT MANILA, 


OUR PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


N September 1 the civil government 
on the islands passed from the mili- 
tary governor to the Commission 
which was appointed by the President in 
March to establish a stable government as 
fast as conditions warranted. The real civil 
governor of ‘he islands is, therefore, Judge 
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William H. Taft, the head of the Commission. 
The other members are Dean C. Worcester, 
of Michigan, Luke I. Wright, of Tennessee, 
Henry C. Ide, of Vermont, and Bernard 
Moses, of California. The Commission exer 
cises the entire legislative authority of the 
government. It has control of the revenue, 
the appropriations, and civil appointments. 
It was directed by the President to establish 
an educational system, an efficient civil ser- 
municipal and depart- 
mental governments, 
and to appoint off- 
cers in all these de- 
partments. Only the 
military operations 

remain with the mili- 

tary governor. 

The first duty of 
the Commission was 
to establish municipal 
governments in which 
the natives should 
manage their local 
affairs to the fullest 
extent practicable, 
subject to the least 
degree of supervision 
consistent with law 
and order. The Pres- 
ident directed that 
all the guaranties of 
the Bill of Rights in 
regard to life, liberty, 
and property should 
be made the “inviola- 
ble rules” for every 
division and branch 

of the government. This, in fact, is one 
pledge of free government at last. 

One of the first acts of the Commission was 
the establishment of a stringent civil-service 
law, giving preference to such Filipinos as 
showed qualifications equal to American appli- 
cants. Advancements are to be made from 
the lowest ranks by promotion to the heads 
of departments. Judge Taft was for many 
years the president of the civil-service-reform 
organization in Cincinnati and one of the 
reform’s most earnest advocates in the whole 
country. The National Civil Service Reform 
Commission detailed a man to establish a 
bureau in the islands. 


vice system, courts, 


Courtesy of Collier's Weekly. 
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The Commission has appropriated $1,000,- 
ooo for the construction of highways and 
bridges. The money was taken from the 
revenues of the islands and will be used as 
an object lesson to the Filipinos in honest 
expenditure. It will give work to many and 
be an education in the arts of modern con- 
struction and modern sanitation. Forty-five 
miles of railroad extension are also under 
way, giving further employment and opening 
a province rich in minerals and healthful in 
climate. This practical work itself gives hope 
of a new era. 

The Commission is 
establishing schools 
with English teachers 
and high schools for 
teaching English to 
adults. The educa- 
tional work is in the 
hands of Dr. W. F. 
Atkinson, of Spring- 
field, Mass., who is 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in 
the islands. He is a 
well-trained and well- 
equipped man, and 
his willingness to 
accept the post was 
a striking instance of 
patriotic devotion to 
public duty, precisely 
similar to that given 
by Judge Taft when 
he resigned his posi- IN THE PHILI 
tion on the bench of 
the United States Circuit Court in obedi- 
ence to the President’s call to duty in the 
Philippines. 

The Commission made its first report by 
cable on August 31, and the most important 
news in it was that.the activity of the insur- 
gents, who are now chiefly bands of robbers, 
was kept alive by the hope that the presiden- 
tial election would cause the withdrawal of 
American troops. ‘The mass of the people 
has aptitude for education, but is ignorant, 
superstitious, and credulous in a remarkable 
degree. Hostility against the Americans was 
originally aroused by absurd falsehoods of 
unscrupulous leaders.” The Commission re- 
ports further that the economy and efficiency 
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of the military government have created a 
surplus fund of $6,000,000 Mexican, which 
should be expended in much needed public 
works, notably improvement of Manila har- 
bor. The report concludes with the statement 
that — 

“ The creation of a central government, like that 
of Porto Rico, under which substantially all rights 
described in the Billof Rights in the Federal Con- 
stitution are to be secured to the people of the 
Philippines, will bring to them contentment, pros- 
perity, education, and political enlightenment.” 

Since the Commis- 
sion’s report 
made, the hostility of 
the insurgents has 
continued; and the 
total losses of Ameri- 
can troops since our 
occupation of the 
islands by death in 
battle and by disease 
has been great. But 
the necessity of alarge 
military force unfor- 
tunately continues. 

The pivot of the 
whole controversy 
about our policy in 
the islands turns 
on the character of 
the people and their 
fitness for self gov- 
ernment. The Com- 
mission gives its 
testimony, after as 
thorough an investi- 
gation as can be made, that there is no prac- 
tical way to bring them to a life of order and 
industry except by the general policy that we 
are pursuing. There was never a time during 
the Spanish rule when there were not hostile 
tribes or bands; and peace with them was 
often a matter of purchase. The complete 
pacification of the islands —an achievement 
yet unaccomplished since the Spanish occu- 
pancy — will require time. The pity of it is 
that it may require a long time. But the 
building of roads and railroads and the estab- 
lishment of schools are weapons that the 
Spaniards never used in their warfare against 
the insular ignorance and turbulence. The 
best weapon of atl is — time. 7 


Was 
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S the campaign goes on toward the 
election, it becomes more clearly a 
repetition of the campaign of 1896. 

The presidential candidates are the same, and 
the main issue is the same. The Republicans 
have a more attractive vice-presidential can- 
didate than the Democrats; they have a body 
of achievement to their credit; and the Dem- 
ocrats have again taken the part of critics of 
what has been done 
rather than of the 
shapers of a positive 
policy. For these 
reasons the Republi- 
cans, a month before 
the election, seem 
likely to win it. 

But popular inter- 
est, especially in the 
Eastern and Southern 
States, has been slow 
to show itself, nor is 
it intense in the West. 
The nominating con- 
ventions carried out 
ready-made__ pro- 
grammes, except in 
the nomination of can- 
didates for Vice-Presi- 
dent. They gave the 
parties no surprise 
and no new rallying 
cry; and the people 
have no great spontaneous interest in any 
one of the three chief subjects of discussion. 


THE OLD SILVER ISSUE AGAIN 


HE question of free silver coinage at 16 
to 1 was settled four years ago—at 
least, somen hoped and thought; and 

we should have heard nothing more of it if 
the Democratic candidate had been any other 


man than Mr. Bryan. It was with reluctance 
and fear that it was put forward in the 
Democratic platform made by Mr. Bryan's 
own convention. In fact, it was not put 
prominently forward, for the emphasis was 
laid on imperialism. 

But the renomination of Mr. Bryan thrust 
the old silver controversy into the foremost 
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(From a cartoon by Bristol in 7he Verdict satirizing the 
Anti-Imperialist warnings. ) 
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place. Do what they may, the Democratic 
leaders cannot escape it. The friends of the 
gold standard have been obliged to accept the 
challenge, and to fight the same battle over 
again. The rank and file of the Republican 
party of course accepts the challenge. Did 
they not win four years ago against the same 
purpose, led by the same man? And there 
are more independent gold-standard men 
who will vote for Mr. 
Mckinley this year 
than there were four 
years ago. This year 
there is no_ sepa- 
rate gold Democratic 
party; and General 
Palmer, the presiden- 
tial nominee of that 
party in 1896, de- 
clared only a_ few 
days before his death 
that he meant to vote 
for Mr. McKinley be- 
cause “Mr. Bryan is 
the high priest of 
Populism, a_ faction 
that is already strong 
cnough to menace the 
best interests of safe 
government.” Other 
prominent Palmer 
Democrats of 1896 
have made similar ex- 
pressions — among them such men as Mr. 
Carlisle, Mr. Hewitt, and Mr. Eckels. Besides 
men who openly declare themselves, there is 
an increasing number of independent voters 
who, whatever doubt they may feel as regards 
other questions, resent the bringing up of the 
old silver controversy again. 

It is regrettable that it must take eight 
years of the public attention to eliminate this 
old subject from political discussion, which 
has long ago been eliminated from_ practi- 
cal affairs. This political campaign is, in 
effect, conducted chiefly for the personal 
education of Mr. Bryan. Left to itself the 
Democratic party would not again have so 
foolishly fallen into the hands of its Popu 
listic masters. 
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The great commercial interests have no 
choice —they feel obliged to vote against 
possible depreciation and repudiation. For 
this reason all other issues of the campaign 
are of small importance in the great commer- 
cial centres. The general feeling of conser- 
vative men of affairs, in all the Eastern States 
at least, has been expressed by Mr. G. G. 
Williams, president of the Chemical National 
Bank in New York, who said : — 


“Tt is impossible for any right-thinking man to 
support a financial revolutionist who proposes, as 
does Mr. Bryan, to cut in two the value of the 
nation’s money.” 


And Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, a democrat of 
great eminence, long a public servant of dis- 
tinction, and an example of the very highest 
type of American business men, has written :— 


“T have but little sympathy with the Republican 
party and as a rule have found its leaders to be 
opportunists and not statesmen. Nevertheless, 

. it is certainly a lesser evil to continue the 
Government in the hands of the Republican party 
for the next four years than to encounter the perils 
which would confront us in case Bryan and his fol- 
lowers should have the opportunity of putting in 
practice the insane [financial] policy to which they 
are committed.” 


The revival of the silver controversy, there- 
fore, seems certain to hold together the Re- 
publican masses; to bring to the support of 


the party all the strong and conservative com- - 


mercial and financial interests of the country, 


and an unknown but increasing number of - 


independent voters, many of whom might 
under other conditions have found reasons 
for voting with the Democrats. 


IMPERIALISM AS AN ISSUE 


UT there has been no lack of efforts 
B to withdraw, public attention from the 

silver issue, the efforts notably of Mr. 
Schurz, of Mr. Olney, and of Mr. Edward M. 
Shepard, who try to arouse the public to the 
dangers of imperialism. There is little evi- 
dence of their success, heartily as the jaded 
public would welcome relief. The truth seems 
to be that the mass of men simply do not be- 
lieve that our liberties are in danger because 
of our otcupation of Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands, whatever mistakes we 
may have committed there. 


Mr. Schurz declared in his open corre- 
pondence with Secretary Gage that, even if 
the gold standard be not already made secure 
by law, the Republican party would have 
only itself to blame if it did not make it secure 
at the next session of Congress — before the 
next President can come into power. Mr. 
Gage replied that if the country indorsed 
Mr. Bryan and his programme in November, it 
would be an unheard-of and impossible thing 
for an outgoing Congress to enact further 
laws in the face of a popular majority. But 
Mr. Schurz and Mr. Shepard swallow the 
whole logic of alarm, and say that it is better 
even to accept a financial and industrial 
earthquake, if it come, than to pursue our 
present policy in the Philippine Islands. In 
his Cooper Union speech of September 28, 
Mr. Schurz declared that “our moral credit 
with the world is thoroughly ruined.” He 
went on: — 

“The present crisis is fully as momentous as the 
Revolution which created the republic, and as the 
Civil War which held it together and purged it of 
slavery. For now we find ourselves confronted by 
a powerful attempt, advancing under seductive 
guises, to fasten upon the country a policy essen- 
tially putting in peril the best fruits of the great 
struggles of the past; . . . a policy which, utterly 
demoralizing this democracy, working through uni- 
versal suffrage by the destruction of its ideal be- 
liefs and aspirations, will leave to our children, 
instead of a free, happy, and peaceably powerful 
commonwealth, a mere sham republic tossed and 
torn by wild passions and rapacious ambitions, and 
bound to sink in disorder, disaster, and disgrace.” 


A COMPANY, NOT A PARTY 
When one recalls the bungling and bump- 
tious little company that has managed the anti- 
Imperialist campaign for the last two years 
and the small show of popular approval that 
they won last year.—a company that has 
failed to become a party because of the mere 
children of theory who manage it, — is it not 
possible that even Mr. Schurz has mistaken 
a theory for government itself? With the 
profoundest respect for him, it is fair to recall 
that his oratorical temperament has before 
made him the victim of impractical theories. 
A passion for liberty is the noblest of all pas- 
sions, and it is the noblest natures that have 
it. But this way also lies—rhetoric, not the 
doing of practical tasks of infinite difficulty. 
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And most men of successful experience in 
doing large practical tasks, take the view of 
the present “crisis” expressed by General 
Palmer, who said also, just before his death, 
that Imperialism is a false alarm. 

Certainly Imperialism is yet a forced issue 
whatever it may become hereafter. The politi- 
cal party in the opposition —in our present 
imperfect state of campaigning — feels bound 
to decry any positive action by the party in 
power. Such criticism is made the more cer- 
tain if the party in power have had in handa 
war or the problems that follow a war. It was 
so after the Mexican War; it was so after the 
Civil War; it was bound to be so after the 
Spanish War. If, therefore, we had aban- 
doned the Philippines, the party in the op- 
position would now be sharply scoring the 
cowardice of the party in power because it 
had left the archipelago to internal strife 
and a menace to the peace of the world; 
and this is true, whichever party had been 
in power. 

The warp of anti-Imperialism, then, is the 
sheer opposition of the party out of power to 
the most conspicuous thing that the party in 
power has done. The woof of it is the objec- 
tion that theoretical minds make to any action 
that does violence to their theories, whatever 
may be the stress of new conditions. 

Anti-Imperialism is not an _ historic or 
natural Democratic cry. In the strongest 
Democratic States there are many prominent 
Democrats who uphold the policy of ithe 
President — Senator Morgan in Alabama, ‘for 
example. Another example is General Alex- 
ander R. Lawton, of Georgia; and among 
the reasons that he gives for his refusal to 
vote for Mr. Bryan and the refusal of other 
Southern men like him, are — 


“We are patriotic, and are desirous of suppress- 
ing those who give aid and comfort to our enemies. 

“We are progressive, and favor legitimate ex- 
pansion of our commerce and our power.” 


In these same States, too, are large bodies 
of men who are not ruled by the consent of 
the governed; and there would be little moral 
force in a complaint from Mississippi or 
Louisiana or the Carolinas against the politi- 
cal programme of the Administration for 
Porto Rico or the Philippines. The Adminis- 
tration orators have made the most of this. 


Furthermore, the plan proposed by Mr. 
Bryan —to withdraw our troops from the 
Philippines and to permit the people to gov- 
ern themselves under our protection from 
foreign enemies — would, according to the 
testimony of every responsible man who per- 
sonally knows the people and the present 
situation in the islands, result in anarchy; 
we should speedily have to send troops back 
there again. Mr. Schurz’s plan —to with- 
draw our troops and tell the islanders that 
they may govern themselves — is practically 
the same as Mr. Bryan’s. What our Govern- 
ment is doing, through a patriotic and able 
Commission, is to assure them that they may 
have self-government as soon as they will 
organize it and show that they can maintain + 
it. Indeed, the Commission is organizing it 
for them as fast as possible. 

The whole discussion of Imperialism is a 
discussion, then, of theories, not of conditions ; 
and it is more likely to win votes for the party 
of action than for the party of criticism — the 
more likely because one thing is stronger in 
the American people than party feeling, and 
that is fair play. It seems to most minds 
nothing but fair that the Administration 
should have time to work out its policy. 
Many men who criticise it will yet vote for it. 


FROTH AND TRUTH ABOUT TRUSTS 


OR is there reason to think that the 
N discussion of trusts will change many 
men’s votes from either party to the 
other. The Democrats have possibly indulged 
in the fiercer declarations against the increas- 
ing aggregation of business. But prom- 
inent men in the management of each party 
are shareholders in “trusts”; and the ice- 
trust in New York and the cotton-bale trust 
in Arkansas have demonstrated the weakness 
of declamation in the presence of a good 
investment. 

The truth is, the aggregation of capital in 
large enterprises is a phase of economic 
development that was as inevitable as the 
gold standard or the growth of our exports 
or the decline in the rate of interest. They 
have not been especially fostered by statutes 
(except those great companies that a protec- 
tive tariff has helped), and they cannot be 
greatly hindered by law. The movement 
is the inevitable result of cheap and swift 
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hauling, the better organization of industry — 
the general tightening of the hoops of the 
world. Wretched humbugs have come in 
the general movement; individual hardship 
has been inflicted ; a deal of wild speculation 
has been done; and honest men and honest 
enterprises have now and then become vic- 
tims of a sort of juggernaut. But the intro- 
duction of all other machinery has caused 
similar displacements ; for the so-called trust 
is nothing buta piece of industrial machinery. 
It is, in fact, only a large corporation. It 
must be regulated ; it must be required to do 
its work with publicity; it will at last survive 
only in so far as it does a genuine social 
service. And the social service that it now 
does when properly directed is enormous. 

But no remedy for the abuses of this 
economic machinery has yet lent itself to 
very clear formulation for political uses. In 
fact, the sheer brute strength of money — 
which the campaign orator often means when 
he says “trusts’’— becomes less and less. 
Interest is lower, and money easier to borrow, 
than it was four years ago. 

No vote-changing agitation against concen- 
trated financial power is possible in a year 
when, as now, we are prosperous and have 
international duties to engage us. This year 
the old silver issue is the main thing, and the 
talk about trusts is really part and parcel of 
the old debate about a monetary standard. 
There is no evidence that the trust, as a separ- 
ate political issue, is playing any effective 
part in the campaign. 


THE TRUSTS AND WAGES 


’ NHE literature of the subject has greatly 
increased. But it is practically all 
academic or demagogic except the 

Report issued by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 

tics at Washington. This Report contains 

new facts, and it is a real contribution to eco- 
nomics and sociology ; for it is a first-hand 
scientific document. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics had author- 
ity to investigate only one aspect of the 
trust — its relation to wages and employment. 
But that is a very important aspect. Four- 
teen “trusts ’’—that is, large companies that 
have been made by the consolidation of small 
ones — were selected, and the pay-rolls were 


examined before consolidation and afterwards. 
Before consolidation all the companies that 
now compose these fourteen trusts employed 
33,637 skilled laborers, and after consolidation 
40,217; and before consolidation 43,669 un- 
skilled laborers, and after consolidation 54,214. 
As to wages for both skilled and unskilled 
labor, twelve of the fourteen combinations 
have increased them and two have decreased 
them. Only one had reduced the wages of 
unskilled labor. The increase rate of wages 
of unskilled laborers was more than nineteen 
per cent since 1897. A comparison is made 
between the rate of wages paid by these con- 
solidations and the constituent companies for 
a corresponding period; and the increase of 
wages by the consolidations was more rapid 
than it was by the companies. 

The trusts selected by the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics for investigation were pros- 
perous companies. During the period of 
rapid consolidation no doubt many disrepu- 
table and purely speculative companies have 
disturbed labor conditions. But the prosperous 
consolidations are the only ones that will en- 
dure. That they cheapen production, raise 
wages, and except in certain protected indus- 
tries decrease the cost to the consumer is as 
plain as any fact in life. 


LOOKING TOWARDS PROFITS NOT WAGES 


T was about the relation of the corpora- 
| tion to the laborer that Mr. Abram S. 
Hewitt was speaking sixteen years ago, 
when he said in Congress that we are now 
entering upon “the final struggle for indus- 
trial freedom.” Then, he declared : — 


“The world will be filled with wealth, partly the 
accumulations of past ages, and more the product 
of the present age, when the genius of man has 
made him master of all the subtle forces of nature. 
Capital will be superabundant, and therefore cheap. 
But capital will then be the servant, and no longer 
the master, of labor. Labor will no longer be 
hired by capital, but will hire it. It will no longer 
work for wages, but for profits.” 


Any man who knows the history of our 


slow progress toward industrial freedom 
knows that we have taken longer steps 
toward this dream within the last quarter of a 
century than in many preceding centuries. 
Productive combinations are part of the ma- 
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chinery in the better organization of the 

world whereby we have quickened our pace. 

So much more hopeful are facts, as Com- 

missioner Wright collects and presents them, 

and a true philosophy of human progress as 

a man like Mr. Hewitt explains it—so much 

better are these things than campaign litera- 

ture ! 


“SYNDICATED”? ADMINISTRATIONS 


RETCHED stuff as most of the 

W official literature put out by the 

political committees is, this has 

been a campaign fruitful of interesting let- 
ters. In addition to the letters already 
referred to by Mr. Schurz, Secretary Gage, 
Mr. Shepard, Mr. Hewitt, General Lawton, 
and to hundreds of others, Mr. Richard 
Olney wrote an explanation of his objec- 
tions to President McKinley. He came near 
to expressing the most widely felt objec- 
tion by thoughtful men to the adminis- 
tration when he spoke of it as a ‘“syn- 
dicated”’ administration. The thought is 


not very clear, but the hint is strong — the 
hint, namely, that the government is too 


much in business, has too much to do with 
commercial, industrial, and financial affairs, 
and that the President owes too much di- 
rectly to great business interests for his elec- 
tion — all which is true. But this again is 
criticism, and not a plan of action. More- 
over, it is criticism that cuts both ways. If 
the government, under Mr. Bryan, should 
undertake to make sixteen silver dollars 
instead of thirty-two equal in value to a 
gold dollar, that, too, would be a “syndi- 
cated”’ administration and a badly “ under- 
written” one to boot. 

The great forces of modern commercial 
organization have in fact changed the tasks 
and even the functions of government; and 
every man who thinks philosophically recog- 
nizes the change and is concerned about the 
final result. It is the violence that these 
changes do to the theories built on other con- 
ditions that so deeply disturbs all thoughtful 
men—men who know that the finer and 
higher uses of politics are not commercial, 
but are, in their last analysis, social. The 
practical trouble in our political practice is 
that the men who deplore the tightening 
grasp of vested interests on government show 
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no practical method of relief. They content 
themselves with criticism; and when a man 
or a party so contracts the habit of criticism 
as to mistake it for action, its usefulness is 
gone. 

WHY NEGATIVE PARTIES FAIL 


The difficulty of removing politics from 
business is made the greater because any 
direct effort to remove it is likely to fail. 
The “anti’’-parties all fail. Even the anti- 
slavery party, as such, failed — failed till 
events brought it the positive and concrete 
task of saving the Union. The anti-Masons, 
the anti-foreign party, the prohibitionists, the 
anti-gold parties, from the greenbackers down, 
have all failed to hold public attention for 
long periods. 

Public opinion centres itself on positive 
programmes; it likes men who do things; it 
delights in accomplished results. It is a poor 
tool to undo things with. This quality of 
public opinion makes the professional reform- 
er’s work doubly difficult, because he usually 
tries to undo something. The civil-service 
reformers succeeded because they were wise 
enough not to depend on public opinion, or 
party opinion. They took positive action. 
The essential weakness of the Democratic 
party this year is that it stands for amtz-gold 
and anii-trust legislation and avzz-imperialism. 
It lacks a postive programme. If it should 
succeed, we should still have a “ syndicated ”’ 
administration, whether Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Olney would believe it or not. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE WAR-LORDS 


HILE the Powers have been en- 

W gaged with the Chinese trouble, 
a change of ministries has taken 

place in Great Britain and Japan, and our 
own presidefitial campaign has been in prog- 
ress. In these countries, therefore, public 
opinion has at least indirectly been consulted 
or heeded. In Russia and Germany, the 
war-lord method of conducting ,the foreign 
office is beyond the reach of popular approval 
or indignation. The most radical proposal 
has come from one of these Governments, 
and the other is under the greatest suspicion, 
whether justly or not. The masses of the 
people the world over are nearer together than 
war-lords are to one another or to the people. 
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THE MOST STRIKING FIGURE IN PUBLIC LIFE 


HE most enlivening performance of the 
! campaign has been Governor Roose- 
velt’s unparalleled tour of speech- 
making — unparalleled even by Mr. Bryan’s. 
Two months of public speaking, from Wyo- 
ming to New York, is a physical feat that 
hardly another man could perform. ‘ Does 
it not tire you?” some one is said to have 
asked Governor Roosevelt. “On the con- 
trary, it’s great sport,” he replied —this in 
spite of his rough experience in Colorado. 
The truth is, whether you admire him or 
regard him as tooth and claw in politics, 
Governor Roosevelt is by all odds the most 
interesting personality in our public life, and 
the man that has won a more spontaneous 
enthusiasm from the people that like him 
than any other man of his time. He is the 
best public hero that has come in this gen- 
eration. His genuineness and his earnestness 
are as irresistible as his courage; for, although 
he lacks the solemnity of dulness, he is more 
in earnest than any other public servant. He 
is the only man now in our public life who is 
frank and sincere enough to win confidence 
' by his very mistakes. The closer men get to 
him, the stronger becomes his hold on them. 
Yet his political enemies consider him the 
incarnation of recklessness. He has done 
more things these forty-three years than any 
other man among us. He is, therefore, in- 
comprehensible to men who do few things. 
The worst mistake of judgment that can 
be set down against him is his fear that in 
the Vice-Presidency he would become inert. 
On the contrary, the Vice-Presidency itself, 
if he win it, is likely to wake up and to recall 
the days when men found it a perch instead 
of a shelf. 


A GREAT CHANCE FOR A GREAT LEADER 


[os most interesting force in American 
politics from the beginning of the 
Republic has been the party founded 
by Jefferson; and it never presented a more 
attractive problem than now. If Mr. McKin- 
ley be reélected, we shall see this strange 
spectacle—nearly half the population op- 
posed to his party for traditional reasons or 
for reasons more specific, and this half with- 
out political leadership. Yet this is the half 
that is nearer the soil; the half that feels 


better than it reasons; the half that responds 
more readily to every democratic impulse; 
the half that bears at least its full.share of 
the burdens of government; the half that 
cannot administer affairs in ordinary times 
but has always been the safeguard of popular 
liberty in every country in the greatest crises. 
It has given us many great political characters 
— Jefferson, Jackson, Tilden, Cleveland — 
and most of our best political impulses; and 
yet it has been the greatest hindrance to all 
routine practical progress. 

This great democratic mass, if Mr. Bryan 
be retired, will stand without leadership as 
it has stood but once before since Jefferson 
wrought his genius on it. After the Civil 
War it was for a time leaderless, being bur- 
dened with hostility to the Union. Once 
since, it had a leader in Mr. Tilden. Later 
leaders have either failed to hold its un- 
reasoning affection, as Mr. Cleveland failed, 
or to direct it wisely, as Mr. Bryan has 
failed. 

For a leader of genius no such opportunity 
has come in our recent political history. 


THE INCREASE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


HE unprecedented increase of new 
students this year at all the principal 
universities and colleges has a twofold 
meaning. It is an evidence of prosperity: 
more families can afford to send sons and 
daughters to college than usual. But this is 
not all; for the proportion of students who 
pay their own way also increases; and this 
increase means that the appreciation of aca- 
demic training keeps pace with the growth 
of population, whether in prosperous or un- 
prosperous periods. 

The best technical and scientific institutions, 
the schools of general culture, and the pro- 
fessional schools all show approximately the 
same increase; and only the theological 
schools show a decline. 

There can hardly be too large an attendance 
at our colleges so long as the sturdy common 
sense of American life keeps its balance — the 
common sense that forbids even an effort to 
make a distinct ‘‘educated”’ class which when 
“educated”’ is unwilling to do the common 
tasks at which young men must first try their 
mettle. In Germany there is a surplus of 
scholars who are worth nothing to the com- 
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munity. They might have been good crafts- 
men, but university training has left them 
unwilling to do the common work of the 
world. But in almost every neighborhood in 
our country the college men of last year are 
doing work that justifies their training by 
showing what training does for men. Few 
American youth, praise Heaven, have careers 
made for them: they must make their own 
careers. The colleges themselves foster this 
feeling and thereby prove worthy of the rich 
endowments that continue to be showered 
upon them. It is a healthful circle of life — 
men of fortune endow schools which train 
youth who win success and in turn endow 
schools to train other youth; and thus the 
circle becomes perpetual. And the colleges 
are a more natural product of American life 
and less superimposed institutions for the 
fortunate class than they ever were before. 


THE VALUE OF THE TRANSVAAL 


GOOD deal of southern as of northern 
A Africa is desert. Even in what is 
counted as grazing land there are 
parts where it takes six acres to keep a 
sheep. The only part of South Africa that is 
well watered is a rather broad strip down the 
east coast, and a very narrow one along the 
south. From Delagoa Bay down, the land 
rises rapidly as it recedes from the sea, until it 
reaches the line of mountains which forms the 
watershed, and which is nowhere over two 
hundred miles inland. The Orange River, 
which empties into the Atlantic, begins hardly 
more than a hundred miles from the Indian 
Ocean. Consequently thesea-winds are quickly 
wrung dry. An annual rainfall of twenty-five 
inches is reached only to the east of the merid- 
ian of Bloemfontein; in the greater part of 
Cape Colony it is less than ten. Only the 
extensive use of irrigation can make agricul- 
ture in South Africa important. One of the 
grievances of the Uitlanders was the protective 
tariff which the Boers levied on farm prod- 
ucts. The Transvaal to-day does not feed 
itself. It has only 50,000 acres under culti- 
vation. Much of its area will never be suit- 
able for anything but grazing. In both of 
the former republics scattered ranches and a 
sparse population will continue to occupy a 
large part of the territory. 
The only exception to the pastoral and 
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rural character of South African life is in 
the Rand district about Johannesburg. This 
contains two-thirds of the white population 
of the Transvaal, and is the great gold- 
mining centre. Twenty years ago the exist- 
ence of these rich deposits was unsuspected. 
Now South Africa is the second gold-pro- 
ducing country of the world. The Rand is 
by no means the only region where gold is 
found, but it is by far the richest field. Yet 
its supply is far from exhaustless. The 
estimated value of the gold to be mined is 
$3,500,000,000. It is probable that in from 
fifty to seventy or eighty years the entire 
yield will have been taken out, and the Rand, 
having ceased to be valuable, will be aban- 
doned by most of its inhabitants, obliged to 
seek elsewhere their means of livelihood. 
South Africa as a whole gives no promise 
of becoming an important factor in the eco- 
nomic life of the world. Mr. Bryce’s forecast 
of the gold regions outside of the Rand throws 
light on the whole situation. He says :— 


“ Assuming that a fair proportion of the quartz- 
reef gold-fields turn out well, it may be predicted 
that population will increase in and around them 
during the next ten years, and that for some twenty 
years more this population will maintain itSelf, though 
of course not necessarily in the same spots, because 
as the reefs first developed become exhausted, the 
miners will shift to new places. After these thirty 
or possibly forty years, that is to say, before the 
middle of next century, the country, having parted 
with its gold, will have to fall back on its pasture 
and its arable land ; but, having become settled and 
developed, it may count on retaining a reasonable 
measure of prosperity.” 


By the annexation of the Boer States, 
Great Britain has added to her imperial 
domain a territory about five-sixths as great as 
France. The Orange Free State is almost 
as large as England, and the Transvaal about 
equal in area to the British Isles., But in 
the total of the British Empire they make 
but a small showing. Their combined area 
is less than 200,000 square miles. 

During the last generation, England’s colo- 
nial possessions and dependencies have in- 
creased about one-third. Their area is now 
over 3,700,000 square miles in America, 
3,000,000 in Australasia, 2,800,000 in Africa, 
and 1,000,000 in Asia— by far the largest 
dominion ever held by one government. 

















THE WORLD-WIDE 


7 NHE decaying Government of China 
has given the responsible Powers of 
the world the most difficult and the 

most interesting international task that ever 

engaged all the nations; and all the nations 

acting, or even trying to act, in concert is a 

new spectacle in this jarring world. On its 

face any historical student would say that the 
problem is impossible of peaceful solution. 
In an article elsewhere in this magazine 
the influences at work among the Powers, 
have been pointed out and an effort has 
been made to estimate their strength. In 

China, there is no government in the sense in 

which the rest of the world has government. 

Yet there is a strong national feeling —a 

feeling that under opposition asserts itself 

against foreigners with fanatical strength. 

But it is a national feeling that properly 

directed can be made a constructive force in 

a new China. 


THE POLICY OF PRESERVING THE EMPIRE 


HE result will depend on the purpose 
held by the Powers, or by some of 
- them, in the beginning. If there be 
a sincere wish to preserve the empire, all well- 
informed men agree that it can be preserved. 
Such a policy will require the continued formal 
recognition of the government, the punishment, 
by the Chinese government itself under foreign 
pressure, of the violent anti-foreign leaders — 
those who have been directly guilty of mur- 
der—the stripping of the empress of all 
real authority, the reinstatement of the em- 
peror, if his health be sound enough, and the 
gathering about him in places of real authority 
of the most liberal men of the empire, and 
the recognition throughout the provinces of 
men of liberal opinions. 

Along with such a definite programme there 
must go demonstration of consideration for 
Chinese traditions, especially for ancestor- 
worship ; and the national feeling — “China 
for the Chinese’’ — must be respected and a 
sound national life built on it. 

These children of the immémorial past, 
whose outlook on life is radically different 
from ours, will give their lives to preserve 
their own social ideals, if violence be done to 
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them. But by the pressure of commerce, 
Western civilization could, in half a century, 
lift the empire to a responsible place in the 
family of nations. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
whole problem is the test that will be made 
of the civilization of Europe. If the Powers 
are tolerant and unselfish enough to preserve 
the empire, such a triumph for civilization 
will be new in the history of the world; the 
era of sheer conquest will seem to have ended, 
and all governments will move on a higher 
level. : 

This policy has from the beginning of the 
trouble been the American policy. Whether 
it succeed or not, it is to our lasting credit 
that we have done and are doing our best to 
make it succeed. 

For this reason it was proper for us to 
withdraw our troops and to open prelimi- 
nary negotiations with Li Hung Chang and 
Prince Ching, thus respecting the Chinese 
Government as long as it makes even a 
pretence of existence, and showing good faith 
in our effort to preserve the empire. A real 
settlement would follow such a policy in due 
course. To “settle” before negotiation is 
merely to wreak vengeance on a pitifully 
weak and superstitious people. 


THE PLAN OF PARTITION 


/ VHE other plan, and the easier and less 
creditable, is to make war on China, or 
to permit her to make war, and to 

divide the empire. It requires no skill nor 

forbearance to do this. But it may require 
much work afterward to keep peace between 
the Powers. Under such a course, too, China 
will have no chance to become a modernized 
empire. The Chinese will become in effect 

Russian, German, and English subjects— 

India over again. 

Russia, all the world believes, under this 
policy, would ultimately’ become the chief 
ruler of the northern provinces, the Russians 
being closer akin to the Mongols in method 
than any other people, the Japanese hardly 
excepted, and Germany would take all that a 
belligerent military spirit can acquire. These 
are the aggressive Powers, and of these Russia 
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is willing to wait, for her natural movement 
of population and industry into farther Asia 
will give her dominion there at last. 

As the problem stands to-day, Germany 
gives the greatest cause of uneasiness. If 
partition come, France will be permitted to 
hold her southern provinces, and Japan will 
desire at least the territory that was denied 
to her in the settlement that followed the 
Japan-China War. The clash most feared 
will be Great Britain’s necessity to control 
the great Yangtse Valley which leads back 
to India — provided Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with the Ministry newly endorsed at 
the recent election and the war in Africa 
ended, wakes up to take a leading part in 
the Asiatic problem. 


OUR INTEREST IN THE EMPIRE 


S for the United States, the partition 
A of the empire would, it is to be feared, 

give some of the partitioning govern- 
ments excuse for annulling the agreement 
made with us that the door for trade in 
China shall be kept open. In no event have 
we territorial ambitions. We could lose only 
the trade privileges that ought to be ours. 
But we should also miss the satisfaction of 
seeing the oldest empire in the world pre- 
served to work out its own political and in- 
dustrial salvation. It is for this great end 
that we stand, and, whether we fail or suc- 
ceed, it is a worthy effort. Every patriotic 
citizen feels a satisfaction in the efforts of 
our Government directed toward so noble a 
purpose. A brief review of events will make 
these conclusions plain. 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF CHINA’S FUTURE 


ITH the relief of the legations at 

W Pekin, by the allied troops on 

August 15, the centre of interest 
was shifted to the capitals of the Powers. 
Pekin was in anarchy, and both the where- 
abouts and the disposition of the fugitive 
court were then unknown. 

If the integrity of empire was to be pre- 
served, compensation must take the form of 
money indemnities. But China’s income is 
already heavily mortgaged. To guarantee the 
interest payments on recent loans she has 
already pledged not only her foreign customs 
receipts, but also a portion of her internal 


transit dues — one-tenth at least of her annual 
revenue. The collection of these taxes is in 
foreign hands. China’s fiscal administration 
squeezes everything that can pay, yet its yield 
hardly suffices for the Government’s needs. 
The aggregate of the foreign demands, if 
they can be limited to money, will be large 
enough seriously to embarrass an imperial 
treasury whose receipts, all told, are not over 
$170,000,000 annually. It is true that admin- 
istrative reform, economic development, or an 
increase of import duties would result in a 
larger revenue. But either of the first two 
could be accomplished only by foreigners 
taking a hand in the government. 

As for the import duties, China is not free 
to increase them from the treaty rate of five 
per cent without the consent of the foreign 
nations, who would hardly agree to raise their 
indemnities by a tax levied on their own trade. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, 
whatever form of settlement is agreed upon, 
it will probably result in making inevitable 
some kind of participation of foreigners in 
China’s management of her own affairs. In 
Egypt a problem containing some of the 
elements now involved was peacefully solved ; 
but the present case is much more difficult, 
for only one Great Power had control in 
Egypt. 

Under these circumstances our own Gov- 
ernment did not forget that we were in China 
to secure our own rights, not to adjudicate 
those of others, nor by taking part in coer- 
cion possibly to be drawn into war at last. 
Our earlier leadership in the international 
councils was due to our State Department’s 
skill in defining what were the common ends 
and so promoting unanimous action. The 
moment that any intention on the part of 
other Powers to pursue divergent ends should 
begin to appear, our course was to pursue our 
own ends consistently and with dignity, and 
not to be drawn into complications. 


OUR POSITION DEFINED 
Pras fell August 15th. On the 20th 


an application was made by the Chinese 
Government, through Li Hung Chang, 
for the appointment of an American Com- 
missioner to open peace negotiations. The 
reply of our State Department was a ciear 
statement of our position, which surely is a 
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Foreign Possessions in China are underscored. 


MAP OF ASIA SHOWING THE CHINESE EMPIRE, ITS NEIGHBORS AND THE FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 


reasonable one, and it was given to the 
Chinese Minister on August 25, saying that 


“. , . this Government is ready to welcome any 
overtures for a truce, and invite the other Powers 
to join, when security is established in the Chinese 
capital, and the Chinese Government shows its 
ability and willingness to make, on its part, an 
effective suspension of hostilities there and else- 
where in China. When this is done,—and we 
hope it will be done promptly, — the United States 
will be prepared to appoint a representative to join 
with the representatives of the other similarly inter- 
ested Powers and of the authoritative and respon- 
sible Government of the Chinese empire to attain 
the ends declared in our circular to the Powers of 
July 3, 1900.” 

The critical points raised by this memo- 
randum were: Could China make an “ effec- 
tive suspension of hostilities throughout the 
empire,” and, would the Powers join with us, 
when the proper time came, to attain these 
ends? 

On the first point the attitude of the 
Yangtse-Kiang Viceroys was encouraging. 


These officers had their provinces well in 
hand, and rigorously repressed disorders. 
Trouble broke out at Hankow on the 2ist, 
but was promptly put down by the native 


authorities. In Fukien and Kiang-Su, how- 
ever, threatening mobs appeared, and the 


burning of a Japanese temple at Amoy on the 
24th was instantly followed by the landing of 
Japanese marines. Amoy is the single first- 
rate harbor on the Pacific which China has 
not yet “leased” to a foreign nation. The 
news of this action created a stir. 

Already an ominous report had come from 
Manchuria, four days earlier, to the effect 
that Russia was engaged in “ rectifying’”’ her 
frontier there, and there were subsequent mas- 
sacres of Chinese. On August 30, however, 
Japan withdrew the forces landed, though not 
her claim of this province in the event of par- 
tition. 

On the same day on which the Japanese 
marines went ashore, our State Department 
sent to its diplomatic representatives abroad 
an identical note. Germany and Great Britain 
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had refused to recognize Li as Commissioner, 
“owing to the lack of any properly accredited 
authority on the Chinese side.” In view of 
German war preparations and the bellicose 
utterances of the emperor, the uncertainty 
regarding what was to be the policy of that 
country was a matter of serious concern to 
the other Powers—a concern which this re- 
fusal by no means relieved, since if peace was 
to be made it was certainly necessary to be 
prepared to accept somebody. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS 


r VHE next move was made by Russia, 
which on August 28 informed our 
Government that she had no designs 

of territorial acquisition in China; that the 
occupation of New Chwang (an important 
position on the railway running north from 
Tientsin) was only for military purposes ; 
that the troops would be withdrawn on the 
restoration of order, “if action of other 
Powers be no obstacle thereto”’; and that the 
Russian troops and Russian Minister at Pekin 
would also be withdrawn, since in the absence 
of the Chinese Government they had nothing 
to stay for. To this our Government replied 
that, while the continued joint occupation of 
Pekin by all the Powers was in its opinion 
the best method of securing the common 
objects agreed upon by the Powers, all ought 
to act together, and that ‘‘any Power which 
determines to withdraw its troops from Pekin 
will necessarily proceed thereafter to protect 
its interests in China by its own method, and 
we think that this would make a general with- 
drawal expedient.” 

Almost angry opposition was expressed at 
other capitals to the proposal of any Power 
to withdraw its troops. But withdrawal 
meant the giving of the Chinese Government 
a chance to return to its capital and to re- 
assert its authority if it could. There, too, it 
could be dealt with. General Chaffee is re- 
ported to have recommended the withdrawal 
of our troops. 

Russia’s proposal to withdraw was regarded 
with suspicion. Yet it is probable that she 
may desire to preserve China from present 
partition. Even if her motives be not purely 
benevolent, is not the number of candidates 
for a share in the spoils now on hand incon- 
veniently large? 


The last of September Russia withdrew both 
her troops and her legation; and the United 
States prepared to withdraw her troops, leav- 
ing her legation and a guard in Pekin. 


THE GERMAN PROPOSAL 


ike next move was Germany’s pro- 
posal to demand from China the sur- 
render of “those who have been proved 
to be the original and real instigators of the 
outrages ” as a preliminary to opening negoti- 
ations. This added a new complication; for 
it would lead to further hostilities. 

The obvious impracticability of this pro- 
posal— unless those Powers that should 
assent to it meant to engage at once in 
conquest — soon became obvious. Our Gov- 
ernment objected. The arrival of Count 
Waldersee as commander of all the allied 
forces and Germany’s warlike preparation 
seemed to indicate that the end of the empire 
had come. The situation was made worse 
by the report that the empress favored war. 
Prince Tuan, the extremest anti-foreigner, 
was elevated to a post of honor. 

But the German proposal was modified and 
softened so that war need not precede nego- 
tiations; for in addition to our objection to 
its bellicose features, Great Britain, Russia, 
and France proposed modifications. And 
Japan expressed a preference for a more 
orderly proceeding. The Chinese emperor, 
having again put himself in communication 
with the world, sent a pacific letter of regret 
to the German emperor. 


CHINA’S OWN PACIFIC MOVE 


TRAIGHTWAY, on September 28, an- 
S other radical change of policy was an- 
nounced on the part of the Chinese 
throne—that Prince Tuan had been stripped 
of his new honors, and that he and other high 
leaders of the anti-foreign insurrection were 
to be tried for crimes against foreigners. 
When this record is closed, the outlook is 
for a peaceful settlement; but the lack of a 
stable purpose by the Chinese throne causes 
grave danger. If there is to be war, we will 
not take part in it. If war can be prevented, 
we can yet use our influence to prevent it. 
This is a position of safety and of dignity. 
If peace be kept, it will be by the plan pro- 
posed by our Government. 
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THE POWERS’ STAKES 


THE INTERESTS AND 


AMBITIONS OF 





IN CHINA 


RUSSIA, ENGLAND, 


JAPAN, GERMANY, AND FRANCE—WHERE THE CLASH COMES 


—COMMERCIAL AND TERRITORIAL CAUSES OF 


’ NO understand clearly Russia’s interest 
in the East one must recall her long 
eastward movement—a movement 

as natural to her as the westward movement 

was to the English race. 

The Eastern expansion of Russia into 
Siberia has been going on for three cen- 
turies. By 1650 it had reached Behring Sea ; 
and after the occupation of Kamchatka in 
1697 only the Pacific lay beyond. Nor was 
even this the end; the eighteenth century 
joined Alaska to the Asiatic territory. To 
the south, however, the Russian advance 
received a check. The warlike Manchus, 
then in the act of conquering China, were 
not the people to step out of their own 
province and leave the newcomers in undis- 
puted possession. In 1689 commissioners of 
the two countries came to an agreement 
whereby Russia withdrew to the northward. 
It was not until 1850 that this backward step 
was retraced, and the flag advanced again 
to the Amur. In 1860 Russia went forward 
to Korea and the Sea of Japan. — 

Checked in the extreme east, the tide of 
invasion in the eighteenth century rolled 
slowly to the southwest, to join forces eventu- 
ally south of the Urals with another wave 
which poured from southern Russia up to 
and then across the Ural River. This ad- 
vance is still going on. The Caucasus prov- 
inces are fast filling up with peasants whose 
labors are covering the rich arable land 
with waving wheat. Bokhara acknowledges 
the sovereignty of the Czar. Pamir has‘been 
within Russia’s limits since 1895. Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Kafiristan, and the 
Chinese Empire—there is Russia’s southern 
line. And in Persia it is well known what 
party has been getting the upper hand of late. 
The opportunity of the South African war 
was not one for Russia to lose. 

The development of Siberia is in its early 
infancy. Forests stretch in a great belt 
across the continent, between the zone of 
arctic winter and that of agriculture. The 
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area of this belt is one-half the country, which 
is twenty-five times greater than Germany. 
Its mineral wealth is great; only the most 
primitive methods are in use, but without 
modern machinery, more gold is produced 
than in any country in the world outside of 
the United States, the Transvaal, and Aus- 
tralia. The coal of Sakhalin is not inferior 
to that of Wales, and Siberian petroleum 
competes with our own for the Chinese 
market. 


THE VALUE OF SIBERIA TO RUSSIA 


Siberia is somewhat larger and more popu- 
lous than Canada, and not unlike it in climate, 
topography, and natural resources. The 
Trans-Siberian railway runs in the latitude ~ 
of England; Vladivostock is in the same 
latitude with Marseilles, and Port Arthur 
further south than Naples. The province 
has a population of six millions, five-sixths of 
whom are European, and the increase by 
immigration alone is about two hundred thou- 
sand a year. Its two largest cities each num- 
ber over fifty thousand inhabitants; one of 
them is the seat of a university having five 
hundred students and a library of over two 
hundred thousand volumes. Luxuriously 
equipped express trains, with sleepers and 
dining cars, are now running into the heart 
of Asia. In the fall of 1897 the Trans- 
Siberian carried into Russia three hundred 
and twenty thousand tons of cereals, and had 
to refuse transportation to much of the grain 
that offered, owing to the inadequacy of its 
rolling stock. By 1905 at latest it is expected 
that through trains to the Pacific will enable 
passengers to go from London or Paris to 
Port Arthur in twelve days, and to Shanghai 
in fourteen—a journey which now takes 
twenty-eight. 

The value of Siberia to Russia is simply in- 
calculable. Already the Czar’s subjects num- 
ber 130,000,000. Germany, with an active, 
energetic people, and an increasing popula- 
tion hemmed in by powerful neighbors, is- 
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attempting to establish colonies in distant 
parts of the earth, and is having a hard time 
to find desirable territory. The Anglo-Saxon 
has been borne like seed before the wind into 
every corner of the globe. Russia can find 
plenty of room for her overflow on her own 
adjoining estate. Of prolific race, and with 
boundless natural advantages, she has only to 
wait and grow. In Asia there is plenty of 
room. And she regards Asia as her own 
to grow in. 

It has seemed necessary to say so much 
because it is only in the light of Russia’s past 
history in Asia that we can form a clear idea 
of her ambitions, and of the policy she is 
likely to pursue in the East. That policy 
does not change from year to year, or from 
reign to reign. It makes no difference what 
Minister is in charge, or how long events op- 
pose a temporary barrier to the constant pur- 
pose of the Czar’s government. The Russian 
believes that his country is destined to become 
all-powerful. A kind of inevitableness has 
seemed to characterize its growth. Sebasto- 
pol apparently dealt it a heavy blow; yet 
almost in the very hour of that humiliation an 
empire on the Pacific was silently won. A 
single glance at the map is enough to set the 
imagination powerfully at work. 


RUSSIA’S KINSHIP TO ASIA 


Moreover, Russia is more likely to be suc- 
cessful in governing the Mongolian popula- 
tions of eastern Asia than any other European 
nation. Her very failings are in her favor. 
In civilization as in mental attitude the Slav 
is half an Oriental. The Chinaman recognizes 
the emperor as the father of his people. If 
once the transfer of affection from Pekin to 
St. Petersburg were effected, there would be 
little reason for the newly adopted children of 
the White Czar to feel the change, and none to 
regret it. Russian government is not always 
good, but that would only make the Chinaman 
feel more at home. A little cruelty and corrup- 
tion on the part of despotic officials would,in his 
mind, be far preferable to English sanitary reg- 
ulations and courts of law. Perhaps industrial 
competition might breed race hatred, but at 
present at least it is certainly true that there 
is little of this feeling between Slav and Mon- 
gol. If Russia and China were left to them- 
selves, it is as near to certain as anything 


can be that Russia would eventually be the 
acknowledged master, and that China would 
find the change decidedly to her benefit. 

In the matter of capital, Russia is too 
poor to supply her own needs. She is the 
great debtor nation of Europe, and is bound 
to remain so for a long time to come. The 
development of Siberia would be of great ad- 
vantage to her, but this can take place only 
by an inflow of capital from the money centres 
of the world. Far from desiring to prevent 
the other nations from making investments 
in whatever part of Asia she holds under her 
sway, Russia ought to give them all possible 
encouragement in doing so. Only in this 
way can her potential riches become actual. 


WHY RUSSIA GOES SLOWLY 


And here is the conflict in Russia’s own 
mind. Politically she would conquer. Indus- 
trially she cannot go too far nor too fast. In 
the volume of trade with China, Russia falls 
behind Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, Germany, and France, which take 
rank in this respect in the order named. 
This is because she is herself a country of 
low industrial development. Her exports are 
chiefly agricultural products and petroleum. 
She could not supply the manufactured arti- 
cles which now go to China from other coun- 
tries if she had an absolute monopoly of the 
market. Japan has become a heavy importer 
of American machinery. The same thing 
will be true in China when its time of indus- 
trial development comes. Baldwin locomo- 
tives are now in use on the eastern sections 
of the Trans-Siberian. In commerce as in 
the matter of making investments Russia is 
not in a position to compete to any great 
extent with other nations, and a policy of 
exclusion directed against them injures her 
possessions without benefiting her. Yet 
Russia has always been exclusive and _ is 
likely to remain so. 


ENGLAND’S POSITION 


But with Great Britain and Japan the case 
is different from the case of Russia. In the 
amount of China’s commerce, which falls to 
their share, they stand respectively first and 
third in the list of nations. Moreover, they 
have political interests, which clash with those 
of Russia. Their trade interests have led 
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them to advocate the policy of the open door. 
But if Russia were to propose to occupy 
China, at the same time guaranteeing that 
there should be absolute freedom of trade, 
honest and impartial government, and liberty 
to outside capital to invest wherever an open- 
ing offered, both Great Britain and Japan 
would make strenuous opposition, notwith- 
standing the great commercial advantage 
which they would derive from such a change. 
Great Britain, indeed, has no desire to occupy 
any part of China herself, unless it becomes 
necessary to forestall other Powers. Just at 
present, at any rate, a chance to add to her 
territory would have very little attraction for 
her. The white man’s burden has been too 
heavy on her shoulders, of late, to make her 
anxious to increase the load. But there is 
India. Russia, at the Khyber Pass, is bad 
enough, but Russia on the borders of Burmah 
would be worse. And if the myriads of the 
yellow race should march under the banners 
of the Czar, how could Britain hope to turn 
back such an inundation ? 


JAPAN’S POWER AND AMBITION 


As for Japan, she is cooped in densely pop- 
ulated islands, and needs room on the con- 


tinent to overflow. But already she is so 
powerful that Russia may well think her a 
dangerous rival in the far East, and wish to 
prevent her from becoming still stronger. It 
will not be forgotten how, at the close of the 
war between Japan and China, Russia stepped 
in to prevent Japan from taking the Liao-tung 
peninsula, and how three years later, with 
the Russian occupation of Port Arthur and 
Talien-wan, the White Czar plucked for him- 
self the fruit of victory from which the 
Mikado had been forced to withdraw his 
hand. Japan cannot regard Russia other- 
wise than as a hostile Power. 
Russia may well hesitate, in spite of the 
enormous disproportion in size between the 
two countries, to provoke Japan too far. 
Japan is, in both area and population, some- 
what greater than Great Britain. Her indus- 
trial strength is advancing by leaps. Her 
mines, railroads, and manufactories pay no 
tribute to foreign bondholders, for she has 
kept her development in her own hands. 
Her capital, invested in profitable enterprises, 
has rolled up swiftly. Since the war with 


China, her progress has gone on with acceler- 
ated rapidity. She has adopted a comprehen- 
sive scheme of military and naval expansion, 
which will be completed in 1906, so carefully 
calculated as not to overstrain her financial 
resources. She has the gold standard. On 
a war footing her army will number five hun- 
dred thousand men, and her fleet, when it is 
completed, will consist of sixty-seven ships of 
war, seven of them first-class battleships, be- 
sides eleven torpedo-boat destroyers, and one 
hundred and fifteen torpedo boats. 

Taken altogether the record of the transfor- 
mation of Japan forms the most astonishing 
chapter in the history of modern times. The 
story of its awakening seems like a fairy tale. 
In less than fifty years it has covered the 
ground which it took Europe six centuries to 
traverse. In 1854, when first opened to West- 
ern civilization, it was a feudal state. In 1889 
it became a parliamentary government. To- 
day it belongs in the family of nations. 

Japan and Russia are the two great rivals 
in the East. Both are in contact with an 
inferior and effete political power. Will 
each frustrate the other? Will they divide? 
Or will they fight? The person who could 
answer these questions would have advanced 
a goodly distance toward the solutions of the 
vexed problem of the far East. 


GERMANY’S EAGERNESS FOR TERRITORY 


Just how large a part in the destinies of 
the far East France and Germany are to play 
it is impossible yet to tell. The conclusion 
of the Chino-Japanese war saw these two 
Powers united with Russia in opposition to 
Japan’s securing a foothold on the mainland. 
At that time it was supposed that considera- 
tions of European politics dictated the combi- 
nation. During the last generation France 
has sedulously cultivated the friendship of 
Russia, and Germany has found it to her in- 
terest to do the same. This was a part of 
the policy laid down by Bismarck, and it 
seems unlikely that Germany can now afford 
to throw it overboard. Yet Germany’s ambi- 
tion for colonies and trade expansion has now 
thrust her under Russia’s very nose on the 
Asiatic coast. The occupation of Kiao-Chan 
can hardly have been anything but a very 
disagreeable surprise to St. Petersburg. From 
this foothold in northern China the newcomer 
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is certain to extend his power, and is likely 
to become a barrier in Russia’s way if in the 
progress of time the Slav in contact with the 
Mongol proves to be the dominant race. 

As for France, her ambitions are all in 
southern China, and as a rivalry with Eng- 
land, who is reaching out from Burmah 
toward the upper part of the Yangtse basin, 
is already springing up there, she is likely to 
find that, in Asia as in Europe, her interests 
will carry her in Russia’s train. 

As to ourselves, we want to see China pre- 
served, well governed and prosperous, and to 
compete for our share of its trade. Beyond 


that we have no interests there. To promote 
the peace of the world, to preserve our treaty 
rights, and to secure the maintenance of order 
and a stable government in a country where 
we buy and sell more than any other nation 
except Great Britain, is in accord both with 
our general policy in the past, our present 
interests, and the cause of civilization at large. 
So astonishing does our lack of any desire for 
territorial indemnity seem in some quarters of 
Europe that the order to withdraw our troops 
was regarded as cowardice! But there is avery 
rapidly growing appreciation in the United 
States of the value of the Chinese market. 


ROME AS A POLITICAL BOGEY 


THE ROMAN REPUBLIC COMPARED WITH THE UNITED 
STATES — DIVERGENCIES, NOT PARALLELS — THE CAUSES 
OF ROME’S DECLINE HAD NO RELATION TO PROVINCES 


WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


AUTHOR OF “fA FRIEND TO CASAR” 


rr LITTLE knowledge is a dangerous 
A thing,” and historical parallels are 
often as dangerous. Forty years ago 
Southerners declared that they seceded for 
practically the reasons which animated the 
colonists of 1776. The cases seemed similar 
enough to deceive them. To-day the Anti- 
Imperialists say: “ America by holding out- 
lying dependencies is treading in the footsteps 
of the Roman Republic, and will suffer the 
same fate.” This supposed parallel, I pro- 
pose to show, is based on a careless reading 
of history. The Roman Republic fell on ac- 
count of peculiar internal causes, and would 
have fallen had it never possessed a province. 
Rome had political and social conditions 
entirely unlike those of the United States, 
and these conditions cost her her liberty. 


NO REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


It is the glory of the United States that 
the citizen of Oregon is as perfectly repre- 
sented in our national legislature as the citizen 
of Maryland. Each has his representative 
at Washington. The interests of each State 
are protected, be it far or near. Precisely 
opposite conditions obtained in Roman Italy. 


For the election of magistrates or for legisla- 
tion every citizen had his vote; but that vote 
could be cast only within the capital city itself. 
Otherwise Roman citizenship conferred only 
certain legal and commercial advantages. The 
voter could send no deputy. To go up thus to 
an assembly was a duty so arduous that only 
on rare occasions could the dwellers through- 
out Italy, in an age without railroads, under- 
take it; and the instances when they did so in 
large numbers are recorded as notable events. 

In short, after nearly all Italians had be- 
come Roman citizens, Rome still continued 
to employ practically the system of the pres- 
ent New England “town meeting,” where 
every citizen is supposed to represent in per- 
son his individual interests. That such a 
system is unsuitable for any but a small 
homogeneous community is constantly shown 
by the fact that New England towns upon 
gaining about ten thousand inhabitants, are 
usually glad to change to a “city” govern- 
ment, where the more wieldy “ council” takes 
the place of the ponderous “ meeting.” Yet 
with machinery as imperfect as this, the Ro- 
mans attempted to govern a home territory, 
larger and far more populous than the State 
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of New York. That opportunities for packed 
assemblies, for important meetings at short 
notice, for class legislation, for every sort of 
political mischief are constantly presented in 
such a system, is too obvious to need proof. 
It is equally certain that the decisive factor 
in nearly every case of revolution must be 
the masses of the capital city, always subser- 
vient to the worst political influences. 


ABSENCE OF A ROMAN MIDDLE CLASS 


Americans should take pride in the fact 
that our presidential candidates are almost 
invariably men neither of illustrious birth 
nor of great wealth. They are drawn from 
the main source of the present greatness of 
our nation, the well-to-do class. If Rome had 
retained such a middle class, its sobriety, 
thrift, and common sense, its ability to rise to 
heroic self-sacrifice might have saved her 
liberties, despite the great flaw in her consti- 
tution. But she had lost many of her sub- 
stantial peasant farmers in the terrible strug- 
gle with Hannibal, and she did not replace 
them. Two factors, neither of them operative 
in America, made Italy a land of a few rich 


men, many poor, and almost none between. 
The Second Punic War, when Hannibal was 

crushed by Rome, lasted for seventeen years. 

It was waged with a fury that finds no paral- 


lel in modern times. The frightful devasta- 
tion wrought in the South during the moil 
and toil of our Civil War suggests a simi- 
larity, but only faintly. The flower of the 
Italian youth perished by hundreds of thou- 
sands: seventy thousand fell in the one battle 
of Cannz. The loss through pillaged cities, 
through the blotting out of whole commu- 
nities, and the destruction of wealth, can 
hardly be conceived. Rome was victorious in 
her struggle with the greatest general known 
to history ; but at what a cost! Modern war- 
fare, even at its worst, is so comparatively 
dispassionate and humane, and in the case of 
our own mainland the ocean is so perfect a 
bulwark against any but naval attacks, that 
no struggle of the future, however terrific, can 
accomplish one tithe of the ruin wrought by 
the death grapple of Rome and Carthage. 
Then, precisely when the Italian middle 
classes were thus piteously reduced, came a 
great influx of slave labor. Slavery has al- 
ready become to us a thing of antiquarian 


interest. It is so alien to the modern spirit, 
that we cannot easily realize that human 
chattels were sold within the United States 
four decades ago. But slavery was the very 
warp and woof of later Roman society. It 
was eagerly embraced by the Roman capi- 
talists. After the Second Punic War, came 
slave labor to take the place of the free 
farmers who had perished. Slaves were 
bought cheap; a trifle paid for their food; 
they drew no wages. The taskmaster’s whip 
kept them busy. Not merely did these cap- 
tive Celts, Germans, and Asiatics fill up the 
gaps made by war, but their competition 
soon ruined most of the free agriculturalists. 
The surviving small farmers saw their profits 
vanishing, their lands depreciating. They 
sold their estates to the great capitalists for 
goat pastures, and swarmed to the cities, 
where by government corn doles, and the 
bribes of candidates for office, they eked out 
a wretched existence. So constant and in- 
sidious was the influence of slavery, that 
when Ceesar at last pulled down the Repub- 
lic, the country towns of Italy were decaying, 
population was rapidly declining, and the 
great middle class that had won for Rome 
her glory was nearly gone. 


LACK OF PUBLIC SPIRIT IN ROME 


It is said of Americans that “they do not 
take the time to be well governed,” and per- 
haps this accusation contains the germs of a 
sober truth; but it is possible to cite examples 
showing that the average Roman so entirely 
lacked a sense of personal responsibility for 
his fellow-citizens, that no comparison with 
American conditions is possible. 

In fast-increasing numbers our wealthy men 
are devoting their fortunes to charity, edu- 
cational institutions, and like philanthropies ; 
thus indicating that they realize that their 
money is not for mere selfish enjoyment; 
that they owe a duty to society in the dis- 
posal of their wealth. But I cannot recalla 
single case in the later Roman Republic where 
an act of public charity cannot be traced to 
a vainglorious motive, or be proved to have 
been a disguised political bribe. To pay a 
strictly legal debt was the whole financial 
duty of a Roman. 

Our courts are not always infallible; but 
the proved instances of venal judges or juries 
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are hardly to be discovered. The purity of 
its courts is one of the main props of any 
government. That this purity was pitifully 
lacking in the later Republic, no candid stu- 
dent of Roman history will dispute. The 
juries were’ drawn from the Senators and 
Knights, — the governing classes. They had 
a community of interest with every guilty offi- 
cial. They were so notoriously corrupt that 
it was possible for a would-be plunderer to 
calculate in advance the percentage of his 
pickings necessary to propitiate his judges, 
if he should be prosecuted. Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, committed an infamous 
crime in the house of Czsar. Yet thanks to 
the “influence” of Crassus, the millionnaire, 
he was acquitted of a charge which the jury 
admitted in private was amply proved. 

Every stable government must at least 
maintain law and order. Outbreaks of mob 
violence must be checked and punished, if 
not prevented. In almost every part of Amer- 
ica, all social elements, except the worst, cry 
out against such excesses; and public senti- 
ment reacts upon the authorities if they have 
been slack. In Rome, mob rule became a 
regular engine of government. Political 
opponents were assassinated under the most 
brutal circumstances. The murderers were 
either applauded, or received only nominal 
punishments. Clodius drove his opponents 
from the assembly-places with armed gladia- 
tors; and then his underlings, acting for 
the whole citizen body of Italy, enacted laws 
that were never set aside as unconstitutional. 
Clodius and his personal foe Milo, with their 
partisans, fought for days in the streets, and 
were stopped by exhaustion, not by coercion. 


A CORRUPT ARISTOCRACY 


It must be admitted that even the worst 
American politicians are men of ability. They 
have risen to power not usually through birth 
or inherited wealth, but because they are born 
leaders and organizers. Their parties cast 
them away when they cease to be useful. 
Now Rome was governed by an oligarchy to 
which the passport was not ability but simply 
birth and riches. Nominally controlled by 
the Assembly, the real government lay in 
the “noble” families centred at Rome. The 
average Italian had great reverence for high 
lineage, and readily elected to the magistra- 


cies a certain limited set of aristocrats. These 
in the best age were indeed a race of born 
generals, statesmen, and diplomats. But when 
between 200 and 50 B.c. this close aristocracy 
had gained a settled grip on the government, 
which only a Cesar could loose, the “nobility” 
became the hot-bed of all venality, selfishness, 
and violence. To prevent a non-noble from 
reaching. high office they hesitated at few 
crimes. They saw with complacency the 
middle classes of Italy perishing. Did not 
the catastrophe enable them to swell their 
estates for a trifle? They declaimed noisily 
of “liberty,” well understanding that to them 
“liberty” was a commodity reserved for them- 
selves alone. Using their official positions to 
amass huge properties (often dissipated, in 
turn, in most vapid pleasure), they met with 
a guffaw any suggestion that Providence had 
not singled out their coterie to inherit all 
the blessings of the earth. Unrestrained by 
a written constitution; indulging in “job- 
bery” over tax-, road-, and building-contracts, 
unparalleled in present conditions, their cor- 
ruption was equalled only by their utter stu- 
pidity. And at last Czsar destroyed an 
hereditary oligarchy of which no parallel can 
be conceived in America. 

Rome, then, had a government unfitted for 
ruling anything but a small town; and this 
itself was enough to pull down the Republic 
with a crash; while in America, thanks to the 
representative system, three million square 
miles can be represented and controlled at a 
single building in Washington. Rome in 
Czesar’s age because of slavery had practically 
lost her strong middle class, and this class is, 
and is likely to continue to be, the main bul- 
wark of America. Romans lacked the sense 
of political responsibility and the love of law 
and order in so marked a degree that the 
shortcomings of Americans in these respects 
seem slight. Rome was controlled by a sin- 
gle hereditary oligarchy, far worse than our 
basest “rings,” and without even those high 
qualities which give our corruptionists their 
power. By these causes the Roman Republic 
fell. Now none of these had any relation to 
the control of provinces. They were all in- 
ternal, and rose from conditions that have not 
the slightest reference to any policy of the 
United States in crushing the Tagalog in- 
surgents. 





SLEEPY TRIO (Young Baltimore Orioles). 
Copyright, 1900, by A. R. Dugmore. 


A REVOLUTION IN NATURE PICTURES! 


FROM DRAWINGS OF STUFFED BIRDS TO PHOTOGRAPHS OF WILD ONES, THEIR 

NESTS AND THEIR YOUNG — NEW REVELATIONS OF BIRD AND ANIMAL LIFE— 

INFINITE PATIENCE REQUIRED—A DAY’S WORK TO GET A WOODCHUCK’S PORTRAIT 
BY 


A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


AUTHOR OF “‘ BIRD HOMES” 


Waite book-illustrating For my own part I had never been satis- 
has changed continually fied with drawings of birds; and therefore, 
since printing was first 
discovered, the greatest 

improvement has been 

made in pictures of 

birds and animals. It 

is largely to the camera 

that we owe this great 

improvement. The ac- 

companying illustration 

of a stormy petrel is a 

somewhat grotesque but yet a good exam- 

ple of the earlier work of the ornithological 

artist. It is reproduced from “ The Natural 

History of Birds” by Count de Buffon, 

printed in England in 1793. Until quite 

recently only drawings were used for illustra- 

tions, and with subjects such as birds, “the 

personal equation” played so, prominent a 

part that one felt a certain sense of doubt as THE OLD METHOD OF BIRD ILLUSTRATION. 

to the accuracy even of fairly good drawings. [From a Standard Wok of Nesurel Miaecy:} 


READY FOR LUNCH. 


1 Jt is hardly necessary to tell any one who looks at Mr. Dugmore’s pictures reproduced here that they are all photo- 
graphed from live birds. Many are wild birds taken in the woods with “snap shots,” by hard work and good luck, as 
explained by the author, 
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Copyright , 1900, by A. R. Dugmore. 
EXPECTATION. 

giving up the pencil, I followed in the foot- 
steps of those who were experimenting with 
bird photography. All my earlier attempts 
were with mounted specimens, at first with- 
out any accessories. But the photographs 
seemed hard and unlifelike. Then I tried 
placing the mounted bird in natural sur- 
roundings, either out of doors, or beneath 
a skylight. 


The pictures were fairly satisfac- 
tory, but still there was no disguising the fact 


that the bird was mounted. The eyes, and 
usually the legs, told the story. The pictures 
were unsympathetic ; it was as though one had 
photographed the wax model of a friend. The 


Copyright , 1900, by A. R. Dugmore. 
NUMBER THREE BECOMES ANXIOUS. 
[Three successive snap-shots of a wild Indigo-bird feeding her young 
with grasshoppers on a locust tree. ] 


NATURE PICTURES 


likeness was there, but the “fe was lacking, 
and there was another objection: although 
to the casual observer the specimen may 
appear well mounted, how rarely is shown 
the characteristic pose so subtle and delicate 
in its infinite variety! But few taxidermists 
are naturalists; and, without endless study of 
living birds, how can any one expect to know 
the attitudes assumed by the different species? 
The human eye itself is scarcely quick 
enough to take note of these things, and it is 
to the camera that we must turn, and use it 
as eye, notebook, and pencil. It was the real- 
ization of this fact that led me finally to try 
the fascinating but difficult task of photo- 
graphing the living bird. 


Copyright , 1900, by A. R. Dugmore. 
ONE AT A TIME. 


To begin with, only nestlings were my 
models, and I was delighted with the results 
— no glass eyes nor dried-up legs to mar the 
picture, but expressions as varied as they were 
beautiful, and positions entirely different from 
those seen in mounted specimens. These 
successes led me, of course, to attempt pho- 
tographing the adult bird, and I made many 
experiments with tame birds. It was _nec- 
essary to have a place arranged so that there 
might be abundant light ; and to avoid same- 
ness in the arrangement of the lighting, the 
contrivance ‘must be movable. I made a 
wooden plate form (supported on two light 
wooden horses) about six feet long, and cov- 
ered it with mosquito netting stretched on a 
light framework. The background was of 
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Copyright, 1900). by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE AND YOUNG (about life size). 


[While out for a walk with a friend, the author came across this interesting group. 


The frightened mother instantly disap- 


peared, and could not be found after the most careful search; only after reaching home did Mr. Dugmore’s companion find the 


poor little creature — 7x his pocket / 


Fearing lest the young ones would die, the author ran back two miles with the old mouse 


in his hand, and managed just before dusk to secure this picture of the first meeting of the reunited family.] 


wood to which could be attached paper or 
cloth of any desired shade. 
could be moved backward or forward, and 
secured with a tripod screw. Into this port- 
able cage the bird was to be put; and, as 
there was only one perch,— usually a stick 
or small branch of convenient shape and size, 
—I fondly imagined that the bird would sit 
pretty nearly where I wished. But I was 
doomed to disappointment. When I put the 
bird in, any place and every place suited 
him better than the perch so carefully ar- 
ranged for his special comfort. When a 
bird, no matter how tame he may be, is placed 
amid new and unusual surroundings, he is 
at first greatly frightened, and _ therefore 
quite unmanageable. It usually requires some 
time to prove to him that the new cage will 
not harm him. SolI found my cage not alto- 


The camera: 


gether a success; but by patience I managed 
to obtain some very satisfactory photographs. 


THE SPORT OF PHOTOGRAPHING WILD BIRDS 

It was not long before I was led to attempt 
the task of photographing the adult bird in 
its wild state and in its natural surroundings. 
It was then I began to appreciate the fascina- 
tion of the work. Looked at from any one 
of several standpoints the photographing of 
wild birds will be found equally satisfactory. 
As a sport it should take a high place, for 
undoubtedly the skill as well as the persever- 
ance and the instinct of the hunter is a nec- 
essary requirement ; and a successful shot 
with the camera is far more difficult to obtain 
than a correspondingly fortunate (on one side 
only) shot froma gun. Then, too, the accom- 
plishment of one’s desire leaves behind it 
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ANXIOUS FOR HIS TURN. 


[The little field-sparrows in this picture have been away from the nest only a few hours. 


The mother bird has brought 


them a huge grasshopper, and the wild flapping of wings by which the hungry youngster tries to keep his balance is amusingly 
indicated by the camera, as is also the vigorous protest of his less fortunate brother.] 


no disagreeable taste to mar one’s pleasure. 
What true sportsman is there (and I speak 
neither of pot-hunters nor “ game hogs’’) who, 
hearing the death bleat of a deer, does not at 
heart wish his shot had miscarried? Then, 
as a means of really becoming acquainted 
with birds, the camera is without an equal; 
for to be even a moderately successful bird- 
photographer one must have an_ intimate 


A WOODCOCK ON 
[The protective coloring of the bird is admirably shown — even in this black and white picture. 
stick, so that it looks like the surrounding dried twigs and grasses.] 


knowledge of the subject; and the camera, 
in teaching us to know the birds, must of 
necessity stimulate our affection for these use- 
ful and defenceless creatures. Asa recorder 
of facts it is of great scientific value, for it 
cannot lie, and it records in an unmistakable 
form every detail presented, whether it be the 
daily growth of a nestling or the exquisite 
detail of the bird’s nest. 
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HER NEST. 


Even the bil is thrust under a 
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It is, however, to the keen pleasure that 
may be derived from this new sport that I 
would particularly call 
attention. Not only is 
there the delight in 
overcoming diffi- 
culties (and they 
will be found both 
numerous and varied), 
but there is the pleas- 
ure of being placed 
among surroundings that 
are inseparable from this pursuit. A rich 
harvest of interesting facts relating to the 
birds’ home life may be gathered by any 
observing person who spends much time 
along the hedgerows or in the woods. 

He who would hunt birds with the 
camera will find that without doubt the 
breeding season is the time best suited 
to his purpose, for then the feathered 
housekeepers are restricted in their indi- 
vidual range to a comparatively limited 
area. Having learned the situation 
of their house, he may find them 
at home when he calls, engaged 
in attending to their various do- 
mestic duties. The first thing 
to do after the introduction, 2.c. 
learning their name, is to obtain 
their confidence, and, with birds as with 
people, there must be confidence if we 
wish friendship. How easily one may 
gain this confidence depends quite as 
much upon the individuality of the bird 
as upon the species. The fear of man 
is inherent in all birds, but by judicious 
management this fear can to some extent 
be allayed. 


WINNING THE CONFIDENCE 
OF WILD BIRDS 


A great many instances 
have come before my notice of the change 
in a bird's behavior, from extreme fear and 
distrust to a degree of confidence which, to 
the inexperienced, seems almost inconceivable. 
The power to tame birds or animals is thought 


to belong peculiarly to certain persons. This 
may or may not be true, but from my own 
observations I am inclined to believe that 
tameness is a quality rather of the natural 
disposition of the individual, bird, or animal. 
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SCOLDING THE INTRUDER. 


[A wild worm<:eating warbler, taken as she pro- 
tests against the author’s proximity to her young.] 


a 
to convince them that I intended no harm; 
iP ™~! yet they 

§ confidence in 

4 me, and would 
were in sight. 

Others of the 

less than an hour, showing their con- 
fidence by coming to their young while I 
iarizing the bird with ourselves and the 
camera that we experience 

Of the many delightful 

birds I have had the good 

portraits are shown in the 

accompanying pictures, have 

camera, and they place a degree of trust 

in one that was as unusual as it was 
quent visits to the nest, and what a 
wonderfully concealed nest it was, tucked 
forever have remained undiscovered by 
me, had I not, by lucky 

Only at first did the own- 

ers object to my intruding, 

then the other, would feign broken wings, 
and half rolling, half scrambling, they would 
that I was not to be taken in even by such 
an artful device, they endeavored to accom- 


With some birds I have spent days in trying 
placed not 
the slightest 

not even feed 
their young if I 
same species be- 
came accustomed to my presence after 
stood in plain sight, within a few feet of 
the nest. It is in the difficulty of famil- 
the greatest obstacle to 
photographing them. 

fortune to know, the worm- 
eating warbler family, whose 
afforded me the greatest pleasure; for 
they become absolutely fearless of the 
‘delightful. Being anxious to secure 
photographs of the young, I paid fre- 
away in a small depression and hidden 
by the roots of an oak sapling. It would 
chance, observed one of the 

parent birds visiting it. 

and by various methods did they try to coax 

me away from their home. First one, and 

make their way down the steep hillside, in 
the hope of luring me away. Then, finding 
plish their object by scolding at me. In less 
than two hours they quieted down and simply 
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A DISREPUTABLE PAIR. 


[Screech-owls, photographed from life. ] 


looked on in silence. The next time I visited 
the nest they made no objection, and I im- 
agined they recognized me, ‘and realized that 
I meant no harm, either to themselves or to 
their young, for these had hatched since my 
last visit. Day by day I came to watch the 
little fellows, and they grew rapidly, as all 
young birds do. Finally they were ready to 
make their first venture into the great world 


# 
aaa 


ee 
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A WILD PORCUPINE. 
[Photographed in the Adirondacks. } 
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that, should no accident befall them, was to 
be their feeding ground for many years to 
come. 


SOME EXCITING EXPERIENCES 


As -I looked into the nest the family of 
fledglings scrambled out, as though they 
had been scattered by some invisible hand, 
so nearly simultaneous was their action, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it, each little 
mite of down and rust-colored feathers was 
hidden among the dead, crackling leaves with 
which the ground was strewn. Though I 
had tried my best to watch where each bird 
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SCREECH-OWLS. 


concealed itself, it was some time before I 
collected them all preparatory to photograph- 
ing them. Of course the parents were greatly 
excited, — birds always are when their young 
first leave the nest, — and when they saw the 
entire brood captured by one whom they had 
considered a friend, they seemed to regret 
having placed so much confidence in me. 
But only for a very short time did their 
doubts continue. As soon as I placed the 
youngsters on a suitable perch, they both 
ceased to utter that lisping note of anxious 
protestation, and to show that they no longer 
feared me they hopped about ox the camera 
while I was arranging it. 

When young birds (before they can fly) 
are placed on a perch, they invariably fall off 
almost as fast as they are put on, and there 
is usually a bad one in the lot, who positively 
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40 
refuses to sit anywhere he may be placed. 
Not only docs he fall off, but if possible, he 
grabs one or two of his small companions, 
and down they go together. These young 
warblers were’ no exception, and off they 
went, one after another. The bad one proved 
to be very bad indeed, and he is shown in 
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CEDAR-BIRD EATING WILD CHERRIES. 


[This gourmand, of course a wild bird, was caught just as he had picked a luscious 


cherry, and was about to toss it in the air preparatory to swallowing it. ] 


only two of the many photographs I made 
of the family. 

While these pictures were being taken, one 
of the parent birds stayed near by to watch 
over her youngsters, while the other went off 
in search of food, for which they called con- 
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tinually, and though I was not more than 
three or four feet distant, she fed them with- 
out troubling herself at all about my pres- 
ence. Once she even perched on my hat, 
and used the camera as a half-way house, 
resting on it each time she went back and 
forth to supply the fledglings with food. Un- 
fortunately the light was not very 
good for instantaneous photogra- 
phy, but such an opportunity for 
securing pictures of this compara- 
tively rare bird was not to be 
missed, so I made many exposures 
on her and her young, with fair 
results. 

From a photographic standpoint 
they are of course faulty, but the 
subject is sufficiently interesting to 
warrant one’s overlooking these 
shortcomings. The light had grown 
so weak by the time I had made 
about fifteen exposures, that I was 
forced to abandon any further at- 
tempts with the camera for that 
day. Sitting down on the ground,. 
I placed the young warblers on my 
lap to examine them carefully. 
Imagine my surprise when both 
the parent birds came on my knee, 
first without, and then with food 
for the youngsters. It was quite a 
novel sensation, and one that was 
more than enjoyable. It was posi- 
tively thrilling. 

Knowing from past experience 
how sceptical people are when told 
of anything that they themselves 
have not seen, I made up my mind 
then and there, to pay my war- 
bler friends another visit early the 
following day, and _ photograph 
the old one on my hand. The 
day was fine, and I was fortu- 
nate enough to find one of the 
young ones, who could now fly a 
little, perched on the low branch 
of a small bush. One of the old 
birds was hunting busily for insects. See- 
ing me pick up her baby, she flew toward 
me, but did not object in the least to my 
taking temporary possession of it. So I felt 
sure that she recognized her friend of the 


previous day. A few moments sufficed to 


















aging to their would-be portrait-makers. | 
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HESITATION. 


[Photographed at the National Zological Park, Washington. ] 
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PRAIRIE DOGS. 
[These very shy little animals were photographed at the Zodlogical Park, Washington, after repeated trials and the exercise of 
infinite patience on the part of Mr. Dugmore. They have a way of disappearing at the least motion which is eminently discour- 


arrange the camera in a place where the 
light was bright, and when all was ready to 
my satisfaction, I took the little fellow, who 
had been quietly sleeping in the warm sun- 
light, and set him on 
my finger. 

Soon he called lust- 
ily for food, and it 
was strange to sec 
how quickly his par- 
ent heard and under- 
stood. In a minute 
or two she came 
hurrying along, car- | —: 
rying in her beak = 
a daddy-long-legs, 
and, after pausing 
on the camera to 
see that all was 
right, she flew on my 
hand, and calmly fed 
her hungry little one. Decent! 

“ : [Photographed at the National Zo- 
With my disengaged chogiesl Pike, Washingiens 
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READY TO DISAPPEAR. 
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hand I pressed the bulb, and a picture was 
secured. 

The daddy-long-legs served only to whet 
the appetite of my small friend, who cried 
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BRINGING HOME PROVISIONS. 


[Female Indigo-bird, on stalk of Queen’s lace. } 
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out eagerly for more. Again the industrious 
provider went off in search of other and 
larger insects. She was away for some time, 
but what she brought back fully compensated 
for the long wait— of perhaps four minutes. 
It was nothing more nor less than a huge 
brown grasshopper, nearly as long as the 
small bird himself. Again was the camera 
used as a halting-place, and again did she fly 
on my hand. Hungry though the little fel- 
low may have been, he was unable to swal- 
low so large a mouthful, and he dropped the 
grasshopper into my partly closed hand. 
Unfortunately I had just pressed the bulb 
and was therefore unable to take a_photo- 
graph of the interesting proceeding that 
followed. 

Quite naturally the mother bird was anxious 
that so bountiful a supply of food should not 
be wasted, and she stood on my thumb and 
bending down, so that her head was zuside 
my hand, extricated the prize. Then she 
proceeded to break it into pieces of suitable 
size, and with these she fed her quivering and 
impatient little offspring. During the morn- 
ing I secured a few more photographs of 
these interesting birds, and then returning 
the youngster to the bush whence I had taken 
him, I left the pair in possession of their hill- 
side estate. 


SOME INTERESTING DISAPPOINTMENTS 


I then went to pay a visit to an oven-bird 
whose beautiful dome-shaped nest was hidden 
among the dead leaves in the woods near by. 
She was at home when I called, so I decided 
to photograph her. Unfortunately the roof 
of the arched nest cut off the light so that 
under existing circumstances a good picture 
could scarcely be hoped for. A smail look- 
ing-glass, however, served to alter things, by 
throwing the sunlight into the nest, so that 
only a very short exposure was necessary. 

My mind was fully made up to make the 
further acquaintance of this little thrush-like 
warbler after the arrival of her brood; for it 
is then that one can really know a bird. The 
day arrived, and the four little trembling pink 
bodies had taken the place of the speckled 
eggs. They were too small to photograph 
then, so I left them for two days and then 
made one photograph, thinking that later on, 
as they grew stronger, I should be able to 
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photograph them at different stages of their 
growth. But this was not to be. As I 
approached the domed nursery I was greeted 
by the pitiful complaining note of the pair 
of oven-birds. That was not the way in which 
they usually greeted me. I feared the worst, 
and my fears were realized. In place of the 
nest, there was only a tangled and shattered 
heap of weed-stems and dry leaves—the 
materials that but a few hours before had con- 
stituted a beautiful example of bird architec- 
ture. In the soft earth, within thirty inches 
of the ruins, was the print of a cat’s foot. 
Sick at heart, I left the scene of misery 
and desolation, vowing an awful vengeance 
against cats in general. 





PHOTOGRAPHING NESTS AND NESTLINGS 


To photograph the nest containing eggs 
is usually a comparatively easy matter, as a 
long exposure may be given. The best re- 
sults are obtained when a gray day is chosen, 
as the light is softer and more diffused, so 
that all the details, both of nest and eggs, are 
clearly shown. A very different task is the 
photographing of the young in the nest, and 
the resulting pictures are seldom what one 
hopes for. The reasons for this are obvious. 
The young are never quiet even when asleep, 
owing to their rapid respiration. This pre- 
cludes a time exposure, and this in turn 
prevents the use of anything but a large dia- 
phragm; therefore, as the distance from the 
near edge of the nest to the bird farthest 
away is several inches, only a small part can 
be in focus, while the rest is a blurred mass. 
If the light is sufficiently bright, the best 
results may be obtained when the nestlings 
raise their heads for food, as each bird is 
then more clearly defined, instead of being 
part of a shapeless, heaving mass. -. This 
applies more particularly to the photograph- 
ing of small birds, as the camera, with a lens 
of ordinary focal length, has to be placed 
very near the nest, with the consequent lack 
of depth of focus that is unfortunately in- 
separable from such conditions. 

To photograph the parent bird sitting is 
difficult or easy, according to the disposition 
of the bird, which varies not only with the 
different species, but with individuals of the 
same species. Usually the brown thrasher, 
the wood-thrush, or the cat-bird, will sit 
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close, and allow the camera to be placed 
within a few feet of them while they are on 
the nest; but I have seen exceptions, which 
go to prove that success depends largely 
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THE SAME INDIGO BIRD (see facing page) AND ONE OF 
HER CHILDREN, ON STALK OF BLACK COHOSH. 
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upon the peculiar disposition of the bird 
itself. People think as a rule that, because 
a bird builds its nest in the immediate vicinity 
of a house, it is necessarily tamer than one 
that chooses the quiet seclusion of the woods. 
This has not been my experience, for the 
tamest birds I have ever known were those 
that nested in places comparatively remote 
from human habitation. 

When the fledglings leave their nest, the 
bird photographer should be on hand, for 
then it is that he can obtain the best pictures, 
as the youngsters may be put on any perch 
that best suits his fancy, and a place where 
there is sufficient light may be chosen. For 
the benefit of those who might wish to try 
their hand at this fascinating branch of pho- 
tography I give the following suggestions : — 


SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS 


Select a branch or briar of suitable shape 
and size—and young birds prefer a fairly 
thick perch. This should be arranged so 
that it will not be swayed by the wind, lest 
the branch move and the birds be out of 
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focus. Bright sunlight is necessary, as the 
exposure must not. exceed one-fiftieth of a 
second. With such a short exposure the 
shadows are likely to be lacking in detail, so 
it is advisable to place beneath the birds a 
white cloth, and this should be tilted to such 
an angle that the reflected light shall strike 
those parts of the birds that are in shadow. 
If the natural background is not strongly 
sunlit, it will be an advantage to use a white 
or light gray cloth as an artificial background, 
but it should be placed at a reasonable dis- 
tance’ from the birds: from four to eight feet 
will answer. Now place the little fellows on 
the perch and arrange the camera, remember- 
ing —if you wish to photograph the parent 
bird with her young —to leave sufficient 
space between the young birds and the 
edge of the plate, so that no matter on 
which side the old one comes to feed them, 
the camera will be in readiness. All that 
remains to be done is to attach a long rub- 
ber tube to the shutter. Then sit down in 
an inconspicuous place and wait patiently ° 
until the old birds have fully convinced 
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ROCK BASS. 


[Photographed through water — the first successful negative made by the author, after a number of experiments. ] 
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A BROOD OF WILD CHIPPING SPARROWS. 


[Photographed on the author's hand by himself, using an air bulb and long tube. 


The mother bird is feeding her young, and 


the other parent flew just as the exposure was made, his tail being shown at the top of the cuff.] 


themselves that no harm is intended. Then 


they will venture near the camera and feed 


their hungry young. 

Any one who uses the camera as a means 
of studying bird-life will undoubtedly be sur- 
prised to find how marked is the individuality 
of birds. Not by casual observation does one 
discover this, but in the intimacy with the 
birds that one acquires when one watches 
for hours at a time the bird upon whose nest 
or young one may happen to have the instru- 
ment focussed. 

A camera, to be rigid and sufficiently dura- 
ble to stand several seasons of field work, 
must be fairly heavy, though not of necessity 
large. <A sufficient size for most work is 
5 x 7 inches, while some even prefer one as 
smallas 4 x 5. This latter is correct in size 
and proportion for those who wish to have 
lantern slides made from their negatives, and 
is certainly far better adapted to all whose 
enthusiasm is limited, and who do not wish to 
overburden themselves. 

For my own part I use the 5 x 7 almost 
exclusively, and frequently I wish it were 
larger, particularly when the subject to be 
photographed is the parent bird feeding her 
young after they have left the nest. Place 


four or five fledglings on a branch, leaving 
sufficient space on either side to allow the 
old bird to stand, and reduce all this inter- 
esting material down to a five-inch space, and 
you will realize the advantage of even the 
extra two inches allowed by the 5 x 7. How 
many times has it happened to me to have 
the father or mother bird perch just outside 
the limits of my 5 xX 7 plate, and assume some 
attitude that I was most anxious to catch; and 
again how often has the plate through its lim- 
ited size cut off part of the adult bird. In 
such cases I long for my larger camera which, 
on account of its weight, has been left behind. 


PHOTOGRAPHING WILD ANIMALS 


\ 

Turning now from pictures of birds to 
pictures of animals, we find that, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining good photographs, 
drawings are still used almost exclusively. 
The field for camera work here is enormous, 
but unfortunately the difficulties are so num- 
erous and overwhelming that good results are 
obtainable only after almost endless labor, 
and but few can give the necessary time. 
Of course this refers to animals in their wild 
state, but there is another field that has been 
as yet only lightly touched, and that is pho- 
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tographing animals that are in captivity. 
This is a task that is comparatively easy, but 
if really good pictures are desired, it will 
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THE AUTHOR PHOTOGRAPHING A WILD BIRD ON HIS HAND. 


[This worm-eating warbler was a wild bird which Mr. Dugmore in a few days got so used 
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and the greatest attention should be given 
to the composition as a whole. Thirdly, the 
light. This is important, for it will make or 
mar the picture. When a very 
short exposure is given, the fewer 
shadows there are, the better will 
be the result; but in cases where 
an ample exposure is possible, 
the light may be arranged en- 
tirely with regard to the pictorial 
effect. It will be readily seen 
that the mere szapshot has no 
more place here than it has in 
live-bird photography. A good 
picture, whether made with a 
camera or the pencil, is the re- 
sult of study and careful ar- 
rangement, and only in very rare 
cases is it the result of chance. 
The several photographs of prai- 
rie-dogs shown in these pages 
were made in the National 
Zoological Park (Washington), 
but, so far as the backgrounds 
and surroundings are concerned, 
they might well have been taken 
on the great prairies of the West. 

Up to the present time my ex- 
perience in photographing wild 
animals in their native haunts 
has been very limited. The an- 
imal to which I have devoted the 
greatest time is the Canadian 
porcupine. For nearly two 
weeks I stayed in the Adiron- 
dacks, where they are abundant, 
and during that time I made 
photographs of these prickly 
fellows in nearly every possible 
position, — on the ground, in 
trees, and in the water. 


to his presence that she would bring her young food while on his hand. At the proper The accompanying photo- 


moment the bulb of the rubber tube running to the camera was pressed with the left hand. | 


not be found quite as simple as one might 
believe. 

The three essential things to be considered 
are: first, the pose of the animal. This is 
extremely important, as a position should be 
chosen that is characteristic of the species. 
Secondly, the arrangement of the surround- 
ings. A bad foreground will surely ruin a 
picture; so also will the introduction of a 
fence or any similar object in the background ; 


graph of the woodchucks is 
a fairly lucky shot. Unfortunately the ani- 
mals’ feet are nearly hidden by the light white 
sand excavated from the burrows; but one 
must overlook such small defects in pictures 
that are so difficult to obtain. This photo- 
graph was taken while I was looking for por- 
cupines in the Adirondacks. 

The picture of Mrs. Mouse (white footed) 
and her family is another of the lucky shots 
—so few and far between. 
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OUR PLACE AMONG THE 


THE. CHANGE FROM 
INTERNATIONAL 


MR. HAY’S 


TREATIES ; THE TIME IS COME 


INCE the formation of our government 
the highest ranking officer in the execu- 
tive, next to the President, has been the 

Secretary of State. His department was the 
first one created, and it was intended that the 
dignity of his duties should place him above 
his colleagues ; for, besides being the Secretary 
of foreign affairs, he was charged with cer- 
tain domestic state functions, such as the pro- 
mulgation of the laws and the keeping of the 
great seal. He sits at the President's right 
hand at the cabinet table, and six Secretaries 
of State have afterwards sat in the President’s 
chair itself. Yet, to fill this office respect- 


ably has not always been a task of great dif- 
ficulty ; for there have been periods in our 


history when a dignified treatment, upon 
well-established lines, of questions of long 
standing has been almost all that was required. 
The most conservative of all the government 
offices is the State Department. It is steeped 
in tradition and precedent, and when it is 
permitted to follow its own tendency, it makes 
no mistakes, never commits itself, and moves 
forward hardly at all. 

Till very recently it seemed to be sinking 
deeper and deeper into a rut. Each succeed- 
ing Secretary inherited the questions that his 
predecessor had dealt with, and passed them 
on to his successor, having enriched them by 
an additional mass of stately diplomatic lit- 
erature, the object being, apparently, not so 
much to settle the questions, as to leave on 
record creditable arguments in favor of their 
settlement. Some years ago a distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury, now dead, said to 
me, in speaking of the Secretary of State, 
“Why, he hasn’t anything to do!” and this 
was hardly an exaggeration at the time. 


EXAMPLES OF OLD-TIME METHODS 


A few instances will illustrate the delays 


0: the old diplomacy. Scattered through 
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the correspondence of the Secretaries of State 
with the Ministers of Turkey are ‘long, 
erudite notes on the subject of the translation 
and meaning of that article of our treaty with 
Turkey which relates to the extraterritorial 
rights of Americans. The treaty was signed 
in 1830, and since then the two governments 
have been unable to come to an agreement as 
to its real meaning. 

Again, the Samoan question had its origin 
in 1872, became a subject of discussion a 
few years later, and reached a climax fifteen 
years afterwards, when it was temporarily 
settled by the Berlin Act of 1889. It soon 
broke out again and gave promise of being a 
perennial international nuisance, until Secre- 
tary Hay made it a thing of the past by the 
Convention of December 2, 1899, between 
the United States, Germany, and Great Brit- 
ain. This action made future international 
friction in the government of the Islands 
impossible by repealing the joint responsibil- 
ity and making each power wholly respon- 
sible for the government of certain islands. 

The Mora claim had been pending twenty- 
five years, and Antonio Maximo Mora, the 
chief beneficiary, was dead, when Mr. Olney 
compelled Spain to make the payment which 
it had promised years before. 


THE STRONGEST PAPER OF OUR DAY 
As a controversy between Venezuela and 
Great Britain the boundary question began 
in 1814; the United States declared its inter- 
est in it in 1881, and instructed our Minister 
to Great Britain to lend his “ good offices ”’ 
to the Venezuelan envoy in 1884. A num- 
ber of well-worded, well-meant, nerveless, and 
ineffective instructions followed in the inter- 
vening years, while Great Britain steadily 
extended her claims and colonies in the dis- 
puted territory. On July 20, 1895, fourteen 
years after the subject had been taken up by 
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the State Department, Secretary Olney sent 
his famous instruction to Mr. Bayard. It 
struck a note such as had not been heard 
from an American Secretary of State since 
the days of Seward. The narrow historical 
exposition of the Monroe Doctrine which a 
distinguished international law scholar had 
written and which Judge Gresham had re- 
garded as so excellent, was tossed aside, and 
in its place was substituted the strongest state 
paper of our day in support of the real Mon- 
roe Doctrine as “‘the accepted public law of 
this country ever since its promulgation.” 
This paper was quickly followed by others 
not less powerful, and the result was a com- 
plete victory for the Olney contention. 
When Great Britain agreed to arbitrate the 
question, the right of the United States to 
insist upon the arbitration was established, 
and our supremacy in the Western world 
was placed beyond the probability of subse- 
quent dispute. 

What may be called the new American 
Diplomacy really began with Mr. Olney, for 
he showed that he thought our increasing im- 
portance and world-wide interests demanded 
that we make our voice heard in the council 
of nations, and that we could not, in justice 
to ourselves, continue our policy of interna- 
tional isolation. His administration marked 
the end of our easy-going, seclusive conserva- 
tism. 

Yet there was a period immediately suc- 
ceeding Mr. Olney’s retirement, when the 
State Department was practically a headless 
institution, for Mr. Sherman performed none 
of the important functions of his office, and 
Judge Day, who acted for him and then suc- 
ceeded him, was without experience or previ- 
ously acquired knowledge of the duties he 
was called upon to perform. He was, conse- 
quently, dependent to a great extent upon the 
permanent staff of the Department for guid- 
ance in conducting the negotiations before 
and during the Spanish war. 


MR. HAY’S TRAINING AND CHARACTERISTICS 


When Judge Day retired from an office 
which was foreign to his tastes, and which 
he had unwillingly consented to fill for a brief 
period only, all thoughts of political expedi- 
ency in selecting his successor disappeared 
before the international difficulties confront- 
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ing us, and the President selected as Judge 
Day’s successor a man who had no political 
following, who represented no votes, for he 
lives in the District of Columbia, who had 
never run for:an office, and who had never 
sought favors from the politicians. Mr. Hay 
had been in the Diplomatic ‘service in four 
different countries; he had served as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, and he was a scholar 
and an author of distinction. He was born 
in 1838, but has the movements, appearance, 
and manner of speech of a young man. He 
likes the society of young men, because he is 
in touch with them, and not as an old man 
who craves an audience. His public speeches 
are models of felicitous thought and expres- 
sion, but in private life he does not rehearse 
or repeat his speeches, as public men in 
Washington are so apt todo. He is utterly 
without self-consciousness, and is never pon- 
derous. He knows foreign tongues and for- 
eigners, and he reads everything. In his long 
residence in Washington his associates have 
been men from all parts of the country. He 
is thus entirely national in his feelings, with- 
out local prejudices or predilections. In pri- 
vate social life he forms one of a circle in 
Washington, which in its personnel is partly 
official, partly diplomatic, partly literary, and 
wholly unprovincial. He has fortunately been 
removed from the necessity of giving attention 
to many of the details of life, and he does not 
care for them. 

In Secretary Hay, in fact, this country has 
at the head of the State Department the most 
thoroughly trained diplomat that has ever oc- 
cupied the position. It may be said of him 
that his whole life has been a schooling for 
the duties of the place. 


SECRETARY TO LINCOLN 


Immediately upon leaving college, in 1858, 
where he had already shown evidence of brill- 
iant intellectual and literary gifts, he entered 
the law office of Abraham Lincoln, in Spring- 
field, Illinois, and three years later was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He never practised his 
profession, for his admission was simultaneous 
with the accession of Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency, and at Lincoln’s urgent request he 
accompanied him to Washington as one of 
his private secretaries on the memorable 
journey which began with that touching 
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farewell speech to friends and neighbors from 
the platform of the railway car in Spring- 
field, and ended, after many vicissitudes, in 
Washington. From that moment till Lin- 
coln’s death, Mr. Hay was in constant and 
intimate association with the President, living 
at the White House and acting in all things 
as his confidential agent. He was also his 
adjutant and aide-de-camp, and served for 
some time under Generals Hunter and Gill- 
more, with the rank of major and adjutant 
general. He was brevetted lieutenant and 
lieutenant-colonel, thus coming legitimately 
by the title of colonel, by which he was known 
for many years. 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE AND LITERARY WORK 


After the death of Lincoln he was made - 


Secretary of Legation at Paris, and remained 
there till 1867, when he became chargé 
d’affaires at Vienna. After holding this post 
for a year he resigned and returned to the 
United States. He was sent almost immedi- 
ately to Madrid as Secretary of Legation, 
where he remained till 1870, gathering dur- 
ing this sojourn materials for his later book, 
“Castilian Days,” one of the most delight- 
ful studies of Spanish life, politics, art, and 
tradition that we have. 

In this service at many foreign courts, his 
natural aptitude for language and his love of 
literature gave him opportunities which he 
improved to the utmost. When he returned 
to this country in 1870, he not only spoke the 
chief modern languages of the world fluently, 
but he had acquired a knowledge of foreign 
politics and foreign public men which few of 
_ his contemporaries possessed. He served the 

New York Tribune for a time as an editorial 
writer, devoting himself mainly to foreign 
topics, literary and political, and won from 
Horace Greeley the tribute of being the most 
brilliant writer that had ever entered the 
office. But while he had gifts rarely equalled 
in the profession, he did not like journalism, 
and could not be induced to take more than 
a passing interest in it. During the few years 
of his service on the 7Zyzbune he published, 
mainly in its columns, his “ Pike Country 
Ballads,” ‘Banty Tim,’ ‘Jim Bludso,’ ‘ Lit- 
tle Breeches,’ and ‘The Mystery of Gilgal.’ 
These made their appearance soon after Bret 
Harte’s ‘ Heathen Chinee’ started on its career 


of immortality, and quite rivalled it in popu- 
larity. Colonel Hay long since lost what- 
ever pride of authorship he ever had in 
them and is wont to express regret that one 
of them, at least, ‘ Little Breeches,’ ever saw 
the light. 

After about five years of service on the 7720- 
wne, he married a daughter of the late Amasa 
Stone of Cleveland and went to that city to 
live. He devoted himself mainly to literary 
work, and occasionally took part in politics, 
writing and speaking in presidential cam- 
paigns. In 1879 he returned once more to 
what seems to have been his foreordained 
calling, diplomacy, by accepting an offer 
from President Hayes to become First Assist- 
ant Secretary of State under Mr. Evarts. He 
held this position till the end of the Hayes 
administration in March, 1881. He then 
returned for a brief period to journalism, 
yielding to a request from Whitelaw Reid, 
editor of the 77zbune, that he take charge of 
that journal during the latter’s absence in 
Europe. He conducted it through the try- 
ing period of Garfield’s assassination and 
death, showing the same qualities that he has 
exhibited in every position he has held, — 
steadiness, coolness, and the calm judgment 
which comes from experience. 


BIOGRAPHER OF LINCOLN 


For many years, in collaboration with an- 
other of Lincoln’s secretaries, Colonel Hay 
had been collecting material for a life of 
Lincoln that should be the standard record of 
that great career. When he returned to Cleve- 
land in the fall of 1881, he and Mr. Nicolay 
bent themselves to this task, and the publi- 
cation of the work began as a serial in the 
Century Magazine in 1887. It was subse- 
quently published in ten volumes, and ranks 
to-day as the most complete and authoritative 
record of Lincoln and his times. The stu- 
dent of history must go to it for the final word 
on most questions pertaining to that epoch, 
for it contains a vast fund of documentary 
and other evidence, much of it accessible 
only to the authors, and the greater part of 
it now obtainable nowhere else. There 
have been more intimate studies of Lin- 
coln published, but no more comprehensive, 
dignified, or inspiring record of his inspiring 
career. 
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One other literary achievement remains to 
be added to Colonel Hay’s record; that is, if 
rumor speaks the truth. An anonymous 
novel, entitled ‘“‘The Breadwinners,” pub- 
lished in 1883, and widely read, has always 
been believed, by people whose judgment: in 
the matter is entitled to most weight, to have 
been written by him. 


UNDER THE MCKINLEY ADMINISTRATION 


- With the election of McKinley to the 
Presidency, the posts for which Colonel 
Hay’s life had been a preparation were one 
after another opened to him. In March, 
1897, President McKinley appointed him 
Minister to England, and the selection was 
declared by both press and public, without 
distinction of party, to be most fit. His wel- 
come in London, where his literary achieve- 
ments had made him well and favorably 
known, was most cordial, and his success 
was instant and great. 

A delightful conversationalist, an eloquent 
and graceful speaker, an accomplished man 
of the world as well as an accomplished man 
of letters, he was preéminently the type of 
man that intellectual London has always 
delighted to honor. He was in England 
as our Minister for only about a year, yet 
during that period he accomplished more to 
bring us into friendly relations with the 
mother country than almost any of his prede- 
cessors had been able to do. What he has 
done in the State Department, since the 
President recalled him and placed him at 
the head of it in August, 1898, is in line 
with what he did in London; and needs only 
to be examined to have its great usefulness to 
the nation understood. 

Some of our Secretaries of State have bent 
their energies to performing duties which may 
properly fall to the chief clerk of the State 
Department, but he is not of this class; nor 
does he, as public characters sometimes do, 
put himself in the hands of obsequious satel- 
lites and permit them to act for him. He 
attends personally to such things as concern 
himself. Taking his place as Secretary, he 
soon showed that he was of the Olney school, 
and that the office meant to him something 
more than the creation of state papers. 

Yet his first achievement failed of consum- 


mation most discouragingly. On February 


5, 1900, the President sent to the Senate 
“A Convention between the United States 
and Great Britain to facilitate the Construc- 
tion of a Ship Canal to connect the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, and to remove 
any Objection which might arise out of 
the Convention commonly called the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty.” The treaty meant 
simply that the United States might build 
the Nicaragua Canal and control it, provided 
it should be maintained as a neutral water 
highway and should not be fortified. It was 
intended thus to dispose of a question over 
which Secretaries of State had shed gallons 
of ink for more than fifty years. The treaty 
was, however, unpopular from the start, for a 
large number of people have come to believe 
that the Nicaragua Canal, if it is built, must 
be an American canal as much as the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio is now. 


THE SENATORIAL GRAVEYARD OF TREATIES 


Moreover, the Senate is a veritable grave- 
yard for treaties. There the elaborate 
fisheries treaty, which Mr. Bayard and 
Joseph Chamberlain negotiated, met its fate ; 
there Mr. Olney’s great arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain was buried, and there Mr. 
Kasson’s reciprocity treaties lie in a heap. 
As senators have a purely domestic accounta- 
bility, they are apt to apply purely domestic 
standards to international measures. The 
treatment that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty re- 
ceived reflected, mainly, the adverse domestic 
criticism, and not the broader vision of inter- 
national obligation. This is not the place to 
discuss the canal question, a subject so in- 
tricate and upon which so many diverse 
opinions are held, but it is worth while to 
quote the simple directness of the language 
of the first article of the treaty which Secre- 
tary Clayton signed and the Senate agreed to 
fifty years ago: — 

“Article 1. The Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other 
will ever obtain or maintain for itself an ex- 
clusive control over the said ship-canal,” etc. 

Simultaneously with the negotiations re- 
sulting in the treaty which has not succeeded 
Secretary Hay conducted more extensive 
negotiations, the success of which did not 
depend upon the Senate. 
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The first European powers to extort 
“spheres of influence” from the Chinese 
government were Germany and _ Russia, 
followed closely by France and Great Brit- 
ain. A “sphere of influence”? means that 
Chinese administration within a certain area 
is under an ill-defined supervision by a 
foreign power, which is also conceded per- 
mission to develop the country and receives 
some territorial privileges. Thirteen of the 
eighteen provinces of China are thus parti- 
tioned off. Of course, this tentative and 
partial appropriation of Chinese territory was 
a development which the United States could 
not view without concern. We have an enor- 
mous and increasing trade with China and 
treaties and agreements with the government 
to protect our interests. European trade 
interests are in rivalry with ours and would 
naturally be hostile to us in the new spheres. 
If we were in truth a world-power, now was 
the time to show it. 


MR. HAY’S GREAT FEAT OF DIPLOMACY 


In September, 1899, the Secretary of State 
instructed our ambassadors at London, Ber- 
lin, St. Petersburg, and Paris to propose that 
each of these governments make a declara- 
tion in favor of the “open door” policy in 
China. They were invited to give assur- 
ances: first, that there would be no interfer- 
ence with any treaty port or vested interest 
within any “sphere of influence”; second, 
that the existing Chinese customs tariff would 
be continued without discrimination and 
administered by Chinese officials; third, that 
there would be no discrimination in harbor 
dues and railroad rates. Italy, as an aspirant 
for a “sphere of influence,” was afterwards 
included in the negotiations, and Japan, also, 
as a vitally interested power. 

When Mr. Choate made his proposition to 
Lord Salisbury he stated that it must not be 
understood as implying “any recognition of 
the exclusive rights of any power within, 
or control over, any portion of the Chinese 
Empire under such agreements” as had 
resulted in the acquisition of the “ spheres 
of influence.” He also announced that the 
United States desired to see the Imperial 
Government strengthened and the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire preserved. 

In March, 1900, six months after the nego- 


tiations began, allthe governments approached 
had pledged themselves to the “open door” 
policy. No treaties were exchanged, but 
deliberate promises were asked and given. 
Their binding force depends upon interna- 
tional public opinion, and the government 
that would break a promise thus publicly 
recorded would incur as great odium as would 
follow the violation of a treaty itself. 

It was a feat of diplomacy, remarkable for 
the wisdom and originality of its conception, 
for the skill and rapidity with which it was 
executed, and for its far-reaching results. 
Here was a shining example of the new 
American diplomacy, and here was the proof, 
if proof was wanted, that in the council of 
nations America now spoke as one of the 
great powers of the world. 


THE NATURE OF THE NEW DIPLOMACY 


In this accomplishment the United States 
acted alone, but how far the new diplomacy 
will do so, must depend upon circumstances 
and our own interests. Under the old diplo- 
macy the dread of foreign alliances was such 
that even temporary codperation with another 
power was studiously avoided. The new 
policy is bolder and has shown that it will 
not shrink from combining its strength when 
thereby we may gain what single-handed we 
might lose. This policy involves no alliances, 
nor need the most timid and credulous sus- 
pect what in the nature of things cannot take 
place. The President and Secretary of State 
would be powerless to form an alliance of 
any kind with a foreign government without 
the Senate’s consent. 

It was a remarkable proceeding, therefore, 
of Congress at the last session to request the 
executive for information concerning the 
existence of an alliance between this govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain. Who could 
have formed it, and what intelligent purpose 
would it have served? The Secretary of 
State had been ambassador to England, he 
had cultivated the friendly relations existing 
between his country and England as he was 
bound to do, but when the war in South 
Africa broke out, he steered a strictly neutral 
course, as did all the rest of the world, except 
the Orange Free State. 

Many people, through ignorance, believed 
that our government sided with England, 
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because our consuls took temporary charge 
of English interests in the Transvaal when 
the English consuls were withdrawn, but this 
was merely a return for similar services from 
British consuls in Spanish dominions during 
our war with Spain, and was in the usual 
course. It was no more than Mr. Wash- 
burne had done in France for German inter- 
ests during the Franco-Prussian War, and 
meant no more. The South African situa- 
tion presented no diplomatic difficulties, until 
the visit to Washington of the Boer envoys 
produced a situation which required delicate 
treatment. If it was a trap set in America 
to embarrass the administration, it failed, 
because it was met with perfect frankness 
and firmness. The envoys were politely 
received and informed that our government 
had already volunteered its good offices 
between the belligerents, but that they had 
been declined. There was, therefore, nothing 
more that could be done. The envoys were 
presented to the President, who received 
them with consideration, and they were enter- 
tained at the house of the Secretary of State. 
They left Washington without a grievance, 
unless it was against some of the seeming 
advocates of their cause who endeavored to 
use them for a purpose foreign to that of 
their mission. There can be no doubt that 
the fair and open course pursued by the 
administration in the Transvaal war met the 
approval of public opinion in the United 
States, and this, after all, is the great support 
upon which every American policy must rest 
for strength and endurance; for when public 
opinion is intelligently formed, it does not 
change without cause. 


OUR NEW POLICY AND ITS NEEDS 


Caught in the hurrying events of the: past 
few years public opinion is now hesitating, 
wondering where the country stands, and 
uncertain whether it were not better if it had 
stood still. But the forces that have impelled 
us forward were the irresistible instincts 
of our race. The home-market long since 
ceased to be the limits of our commercial 
ambition, and Americans refuse to stay in 
their own country. They are competing for 
the trade of the world and they are travelling 
over the face of the earth. The old foreign 
policy was slow to change to suit the new 


conditions, but the new policy must foster 
and protect American interests, and they are 
now found everywhere. 

To perform this duty effectively, it must be 
supplied with competent agents abroad; for 
a policy which is well formulated in Washing- 
ton -may be seriously marred by the inexpe- 
rience, or indiscretion, or ignorance of an 
agent to whom the execution of part of the 
programme may fall. The consul, therefore, 
plays an important part, for he is the pro- 
tector and representative of our expanding 
commercial interests abroad. That he is 
not as useful as he should be, must remain 
a fact until the present deplorable system 
by which he is appointed to office shall give 
place to a regularly organized system of selec- 
tion, retention, and promotion according to 
merit. 

The same complaint lies against the diplo- 
matic agents of the government, but not with 
the same force. They are drawn for the 
most part from the professions where men- 
tal activity has distinguished them, and at the 
more important posts, at any rate, they are 
not at a permanent disadvantage with their 
overtrained European associates. The days 
of elaborate and all-important rules of eti- 
quette are over, and the usefulness of a 
minister is not hopelessly wrecked if he 
turns over the wrong corner of his visiting 
card. The French humorist About defined 
diplomacy as the art of tying one’s cravat, 
and judged by this standard America’s rep- 
resentatives are not always masters; but 
when there is real work to be done it is 
more important that the instructions of 
the administration should be correctly and 
ably presented than that the notions of 
fashionable intercourse which idle Amer- 
ican travellers have guessed at, should be 
satisfied. 


DIRECTNESS OF AMERICAN METHODS 


It was Napoleon who declared that Talley- 
rand was an adroit diplomatist because he 
was an adroit liar, and it used to be a com- 
mon saying that it was the duty of a diplo- 
mat to lie for his country; but American 
diplomacy has never been modelled upon 
this plan; and if we have at times suffered 
mortification because of the ignorance our 
agents have shown of their cravat-tying duties, 
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we have, at any rate, been spared the 
deeper shame that follows a record of men- 
daciousness. Our path was never a tortuous 
one even when it was most narrow, but 
the new American diplomacy must com- 
mand admiration for its broad straightfor- 
wardness. 

In the recent Chinese crisis Secretary Hay’s 
note of July 3d defining American purposes 
was an instance. It amounted to an an- 
nouncement beforehand of a programme, a 
thing which the old American diplomacy 
seldom had, and which European diplomacy 
usually tries to hide. How the programme 
will be worked out in all its details can- 
not now be written, for the Chinese situation 
has presented hitherto unheard-of problems, 
even if the sequence of events seems not 
illogical. 

OUR COURSE IN CHINA 

Close upon the heels of the demands on 
the Chinese government for the “spheres 
of interest” followed the “revolution of the 
palace” at Peking, in September, 1898, and 
the ascendancy of the anti-foreign Chinese 
party. The first reactionary decree appeared 
in November, 1899, and the hostility of the 
Chinese to the preponderance and avidity of 
the foreigners grew in intensity, until it cul- 
minated in the recent tragic events the true 
history of which cannot yet be written. No 
government was prepared to meet this emer- 
gency, for the wildest imagination had not 
conceived that the foreign ministers would 
be systematically beleaguered in their lega- 


tions and compelled to do battle for their 
lives. 

Surely not in our day has such an extraor- 
dinary demand been made upon the resources 
of a Secretary of State as this crisis involved. 
Great deliberation and the careful maturing 
of plans which usually precede any diplomatic 
movement were impossible. Immediate an- 
nouncement of intention was necessary, and 
every move, however important, must be made 
on the instant. To have been carried away 
by indignation, and to have uttered a few hot, 
hasty words, would have been to endanger 
and perhaps destroy all hope of success in 
carrying out a policy upon the success of 
which hang, to a great extent, our future 
interests and prestige. 

That no foreign office in Europe Haid a bet- 
ter grasp of the situation than ours was plain. 
When all the world was feeding upon manu- 
factured horrors and lashing itself into fury 
over a crime that had not been committed, it 
was the American Secretary of State who 
succeeded in checking the cry for blood, by 
securing a message from our Minister in 
Peking, announcing that he and his colleagues 
were alive. The Chinese crisis is not passed 
as this article is written ; on the contrary, the 
great diplomatic battle has not been fought. 
What the United States desires has been 
made plain enough. To change the map of 
the world is commonly considered to be a 
demonstration of great power, but it will be 
an exhibition of greater strength to prevent 
it from being changed. 


THE DEUTSCHLAND, 


which crossed the Atlantic in five days, twelve hours, and twenty-eight minutes. 


(See page 113.) 
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O one puts new wine into old wine- 

N skins, for the new wine will burst 

the old skins, and both skins and 

wine be lost. New wine must be put into 

new skins.” A ‘little sooth sermon’ on this 

ancient text as it applies to modern culture 
needs the preaching. 

We have listened to much talk recently 
about the progress of education — Exposition 
talk, growing out of a general consciousness 
that a turning point has been reached in the 
But if we 


history of the world’s thought. 
shut our ears to the talk and look at the facts, 
we have no great reason to be proud of our 


educational achievement. Such a survey of 
the practical effect of our advancement is by 
no means encouraging. The past year has 
brought to light so many ugly features in our 
social conditions, so much violence which is 
not the violence of ignorance, and so much 
lawlessness which is not due to lack of intelli- 
gence, that we may well ask ourselves whether 
it is quite seemly for us to pat ourselves on 
the back and grandiloquently enumerate mani- 
fold achievements in the face of these ugly 
shadows on our boasted culture. 

Is it that education, after all, is not the 
great panacea for social ill that our fathers 
thought it? Or is the trouble with the kind 
of education we are depending upon? 

The century began in a glow of enthusiasm 
for personal liberty that held out hopes al- 
most millennial. The machinery devised by 
our practical forefathers to establish and per- 
petuate these looked-for blessings to them- 
selves and their children was a widespread 
and easily accessible system of education. 
The idea of liberty by enlightenment was 
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the very corner stone of the government 
which they edified; “equal rights to all” 
being in their minds a synonym for “ equal 
opportunities of enlightenment for all.” The 
system of education they founded has spread 
and ramified to every corner of the land, till 
there can be no question as to the univer- 
sality of the opportunity which they hoped 
for. Yet here are we, after a century of such 
development, confronted by conditions which 
at least provoke a doubt in their far-seeing 
wisdom. We cannot but admit the partial 
success of their idea: the facts are too elo- 
quent for pessimism. But we cannot smother 
a pang of alarm for the future, arising from 
the feeling that there is an inadequacy some- 
where. It is a perplexing problem — indeed 
a dilemma. Either there is something wrong 
with their theory or there is something wrong 
with our practice. It seems to me that there 
is good ground for accepting the latter horn 
of the dilemma, good ground for believing 
that there is something wrong with the kind 
of education we are furnishing, good ground 
for maintaining that our ‘culture’ is getting 
out of touch with our life. 

And the chief reason for thinking this is 
that the conditions of our mental life have 
fundamentally altered in the last quarter 
century, while the material of our culture 
has remained to a large extent what it was 
at the time of the Renaissance. In short, 
that we are trying to put new wine into old 
bottles. 


A RADICAL CHANGE IN INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


The last generation has seen a change in 
its intellectual life so radical and so far reach- 
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ing that there is nothing which is as closely 
parallel to it (and we may say it in all rever- 
ence) as was the change in the conception of 
the religious life which provoked this striking 
parable. It has been an era of new wine. 
As in the one case so in the other, the old 
things have passed away. A habit of thought 
that is wholly new has supervened, though the 
causes that produced it have been long a-work. 
It is not so much that inventions have fol- 
lowed one another in quick succession to alter 
conditions of living as it is that the scientific 
principles underlying those inventions have 
been of such a character as to alter conditions 
of thinking. It is a change hard to realize. 
One generation blends so gradually into an- 
other in speech and thought and manners, that 
even those who live over the transition fail to 
recognize it. But the change is there all the 
same, and little evidences of it from time to 
time come home to the thinking life of any- 
one who thinks at all. Sometimes it is a 
wide difference on a fundamental question of 
personal duty between father and son that 
only patient love can bridge; sometimes it 
is a startling recognition of a new condition 
that the parent must face in providing for 
the education of his child; sometimes it is a 
joyous sense of a new freedom, sometimes it 
is the sad overthrow of a cherished idol. 
And latterly evidences of it have begun to 
appear in a despair of the future, political, 
religious, social, a doubt as to the ability of 
future generations to solve the problems that 
will be thrust upon them. 

To trace the causes of this new develop- 
ment, to analyze the new habit of thought, 
and to bring history to the help of science 
in explaining it, nay, even to catalogue the 
various aspects of it, would carry us too far 
afield. And, moreover, it has been done 
already, time and time again, until one fears 
the consequences of the fin-de-szécle hysteria 
that it has aroused. 

But we are trying to put this new wine into 
our old bottles. We are making use of prac- 
tically the same system of culture which 
served for the needs of the Renaissance, 
somewhat improved, it is true, its machinery 
perfected by modern method, and its curric- 
ula extended by scientific studies, but essen- 
tially the same culture in spirit and in content. 

This new wine has come to us largely 


through science ; to some minds it looks as if 
the new wine was science itself, and to these 
minds the whole question resolves itself into 
one of the proper methods of scientific study. 
But that is a one-sided view; for culture and 
science are two distinct ends in education, and 
neither can be sacrificed to the other. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


The pursuit of science has been defined 
as the seeking of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, that is, the quest of pure knowl- 
edge regardless, in the first instance, of its 
relation to life. According to this notion 
truth has no degrees of value; every truth 
gained is but a stepping-stone to more truth 
to follow, and all truth leads to the one goal, 
universal sapience, a goal which the scientist 
humbly, cheerfully, and even joyously recog- 
nizes to be unattainable this side of eternity. 
The generous feelings of humanity and the 
deep concern in the betterment of human life 
are but side issues of the quest. 

This is the fundamental conception of mod- 
ern science in the strictest sense of the word. 
We are not here concerned with a justification 
of the conception; it has been completely 
justified by science itself. In its practical 
application to educational problems, however, 
the notion becomes variously qualified by 
philanthropic and humanitarian considera- 
tions, and scientists, when they talk about 
education, are prone to mix up science with 
culture to the utter confusion of both, talking 
of science when they mean culture, and of 
culture when they mean science. But if this 
strict conception of science be kept in mind, 
the notion of culture becomes clear and defi- 
nite. 

For culture is not the pursuit of knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge, but the assimila- 
tion of knowledge to the needs of the normal 
man. It is knowledge for the sake of life. 
Its end is practical, not ideal; not universal 
sapience, but the perfect man. Its function 
is not to add new increments to man’s stock 
of knowledge, but to develop man by means 
of the knowledge he already has. For the 
individual is not only a plexus of mental and 
physical forces making up a scientific unit in 
a world of matter and motion, but he is, too, 
an active agent with volition of his own and 
a continual concern for his own development 
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—-a development involving a vast number of 
complicated relationships and consequent ob- 
ligations. His interest, therefore, does not 
stop with the truth of science, but goes on to 
the conduct of life. Culture is the discipline 
that trains him into a right understanding of 
these relationships and obligations. 

Science and culture thus form two funda- 
mental aspects of the intellectual life, impos- 
ing twoconsequent obligations upon education. 
On the one hand, education must supply the 
means to a wholesome and thorough disci- 
pline that will prepare men for the proper 
conduct of life; and on the other hand, it 
must furnish adequate preparation and train- 
ing for the clear understanding and the suc- 
cessful pursuit of science. Education has 
thus a humanistic aspect and a scientific as- 
pect, and if it is to attain its best results, these 
two must be harmoniously blended, at least 
in the elementary stages. 

The humanistic elements of culture have 
always been sought in literature. The indi- 
vidual’s experience of life suffers the limita- 
tions of time and space: he cannot travel 
everywhere, nor can he live at all times. 
When he comes to bring his knowledge in 
relation to life, this limitation seriously con- 
ditions him. The only means of escape is 
through literature: by this means he can 
widen his experience so that it will embrace 
every significant phase of the life of human- 
ity. For the essential cause of literature is 
human interest, and its essential character- 
istic is the reproduction of significant aspects 
of human relations. Through it we penetrate 
not only all the nooks and corners of to-day’s 
' life, but reach a more or less adequate notion 
of the life of yesterday as well. This latter 
service is better performed by literature than 
by history, because history is a more or less 
arbitrary and scientific selection made to sat- 
isfy particular interests, while literature is 
a natural selection of significant aspects of 
human life made to satisfy a general human 
interest. Literature, therefore, must continue 
to be our chief means of furnishing the hu- 
manistic elements of education. And the 
problem of building an adequate system of 
culture largely depends upon an adequate 
study of literature. 

Now at the time of the Renaissance the 
only literature which was recognized as pos- 


sessing these elements of interest was that 
developed by the Greeks and extended by 
the Romans. Vernacular literatures had not 
reached a point of development where they 
could compare in richness and fulness with 
classic literature. “Culture” spelled Homer, 


‘Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, Vergil, Horace. And 


the wine of the Renaissance naturally and 
fittingly went into these bottles. 

But the question is, Will these bottles hold 
our new wine of to-day? Are they strong 
enough and large enough to contain it? 


THE INVALIDITY OF PRESENT CULTURE 


The two chief aspects of our inquiry, then, 
shape themselves into two questions, one as 
to the validity and the other as to the ade- 
quacy of our present culture. Let us exam- 
ine for a moment the validity. 

The young student begins his culture-train- 
ing: he is put to work on a military campaign 
of a Roman general of the first century before 
the Christian era. Soon he begins on another 
military campaign of a Greek general of the 
sixth century before Christ. He passes on 
to a study of part of a Roman epic version 
of the Troy-story, military interests being 
here joined with social; this is often supple- 
mented by a poetical description of Roman 
farming in the first century a.p. At the 
same time he is introduced to a small part 
of a version of the Troy-story in Greek of the 
eighth century B.c., a version remarkable for 
a large number of human interests when the 
language in which it is written is once thor- 
oughly mastered; but this end is rarely 
reached before the student must abandon 
the literature. The old notion was that all 
this was preparatory and necessary to a 
familiarity with the classic tongues, merely 
propzedeutic to what followed—five years 
of preliminary training for a subsequent en- 
joyment of the blessings of culture to follow. 

When objection was made to this enormous 
outlay of energy, the objector was met with 
the statement that the student was also train- 
ing his mind to correct forms of thinking 
by means of the study of an ideally per- 
fect language. Modern science has entirely 
overthrown this notion of the ideal perfection 
of Latin and Greek as means of expression, 
and modern life is beginning to demand more 
economy in the expenditure of educational 
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time than is illustrated by a five years’ prope- 
deutic for the mastery of a dead language. 

Now all the while this educatjonal process 
is going on the student is getting a slight 
smattering of his own classic literature: a 
couple of books of “‘ Paradise Lost,” a play of 
Shakspere’s, a poem of Dryden’s, a speech 
of Burke’s, and a story of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s. His language is being taught him 
very much as it was before science knew 
anything about its history and development ; 
he knows so little about it that he cannot 
read Shakspere as Shakspere was written 
—thinks Elizabethan English is a “funny” 
way of writing New English (I quote from a 
typical Sophomore); imagines Chaucer to 
be a curious conglomerate of modern English 
and Middle English, and is as ignorant of 
Chaucer’s real speech as a babe unborn — or, 
to put it even more strongly in Mark Twain’s 
phraseology, “as unborn twins.” 

The Renaissance theory held that classic 
literature was so infinitely superior to ver- 
nacular literature that the latter could be 
neglected. We no longer accept the theory, 
but we still hold to the practice — putting 
our new wine in the old bottles. Is it any 
wonder that they show signs of bursting? 
In the second stage of education matters 
are a little better. For here the student 
begins to think for himself. What he does 
in most cases is to avoid cultural elements 
altogether and trust to his later experience 
of life to furnish them. He stores his mind 
with science, economics, ethics, psychology, 
supplementing these with history rather than 
by literature. The momentum of his pre- 
paratory training for college, if he has re- 
ceived it through the orthodox channels, often 
carries him along for one or two years into 
classical study. His yearning for culture 
makes him listen patiently to dilettante talk 
about his own literature. But these things 
cease to be vital in his training, and by the 
time he has reached the Junior year they are 
but ornaments in his course of study. 

The real reason for this lack of balance in 
our education is that our culture is at cross 
purposes with our science. In it we try to 
bring our knowledge into relation to a life we 
do not live. We try to fit together modern 
thinking and medizval philosophy. We take 
truth of science that recasts the whole uni- 


verse in complemental series and sequences 
and try to force it under the formal rubrics 
of medieval thinking. And then we express 
surprise that education drifts toward science 
to the neglect of culture. 

Is it any wonder that in an educational 
system containing this sort of- culture cheek 
by jowl with modern science, the trend of the 
effort should be in the direction of science 
in proportion as authoritative prescriptions 
are removed? The one is frank, direct, 
definitely organized, and clearly presented ; 
the other is shifty, clumsy, incoherent, and 
hazily presented. The one is concrete and 
tangible; the other vague and _ indefinite. 
The one is a gospel of fact; the other a 
dogma of opinion. The truth of the one can- 
not be interpreted into terms of the other. 
The new wine cannot go into the old bottles, 
for they are not strong enough to contain it. 
If we persist in the foolish endeavor we are 
making, the old wine-skins will burst and 
both wine and skins be lost. 


THE NARROWNESS OF OUR PRESENT CULTURE 


But let us look for a moment at the capac- 
ity of these old bottles. 

One effect of our new wine has been to 
quicken our sense of humanity. Democracy 
as a social and political condition has long 
been recognized. But have we realized the 
full consequences of intellectual democracy ? 
Have we frankly faced the conditions of 
modern thought-life and adapted our culture 
to it? So long as we continye to use the 
culture of the Renaissance we must answer 
no, for it is essentially aristocratic, not demo- 
cratic. It has long been one of the most 
subtle means of perpetuating intellectual ex- 
clusiveness. Its inherent spirit, disguise it 
how we may, is still od¢ profanum vulgus. 
Even were its spirit different, it would still 
remain exclusive, for it requires special train- 
ing to begin to acquire it, and special training 
requires leisure. How is a member of society, 
hard pushed for mere subsistence, to find 
time for five years of preliminary training 
propzedeutic to a subsequent culture? Our 
culture should offer its essential blessings 
without any condition of previous training 
save those of manhood and ordinary intelli- 
gence. And we cannot make use of a lit- 
erary vehicle for it no matter how noble 
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and generous it may be, if it does not imme- 
diately open its doors to the seeker after truth 
of life. To meet the needs of the present, 
let alone those of the future, our culture must 
be more catholic — catholic in spirit, catholic 
in extent, catholic in accessibility. In other 
words, it must be national. 

If our culture is to harmonize with our 
science, its literary elements must be such as 
are closely allied to our actual experience, our 
national life and national habits of thought. 
And if literature is to be used as machinery 
of culture, we must found our culture upon 
the study of our own literature. 


NECESSITY OF A NATIONAL CULTURE 


But besides these, which may be called 
reasons of expediency, there is another and 
a deeper reason why culture should be na- 
tional. For a national speech is more than 
a means of general communication, it is a 
way of looking at life. The very nature of 
the process through which language becomes 
national makes it such. The meanings of 
words, the significance of their combinations, 
the force of their stresses, the character of 
their sounds, are all determined by past asso- 
ciations. Speech is thus not only a vehicle 
of expression, but it is also the embodiment 
of a national experience. It is a thing of 
the ‘present, but a transitory phase of de- 
velopment always conditioned by its past. 
There is thus a heredity in speech that we 
can no more shake ourselves free of than we 
can of our physical heredity. Its character- 
istics are subtle and commonly escape obser- 
vation, but their limitations are not, therefore, 
the less effective in conditioning our thought. 
We may buy and sell in a foreign tongue, 
we may transact affairs of government in a 
speech that is not native to our habits of 
thought, but we think in inherited idiom even 
after we learn to translate our thought into 
foreign words. Our ideas of right and wrong, 
of fairness, justice, expediency, are to a cer- 
tain extent those we are born to. A nation’s 
institutions may have this or that external 
form, but their spirit must always be condi- 
tioned by the habit of thought embodied in 
the national speech. 

But though a national speech thus puts 
upon thought certain limitations, it also gives 
it certain freedoms. For as national char- 


acter shapes itself through predilections for 
certain aspects of thought, the associations 
of national speech grow rich along the cor- 
responding lines of experience, and it thus 
becomes a better vehicle for some ideas than 
for others. Each national language through 
the course of its development is in this way 
preparing for itself peculiar fitnesses of ex- 
pression not possessed by others. French, 
for instance, is a better vehicle for a quick 
imagination than English, German is a better 
vehicle for a deep imagination than French, 
English a better vehicle for a just imagina- 
tion than either. Now since these peculiar- 
ities correspond to peculiarities of national 
character, and since culture is knowledge in 
relation to the conduct of life, an adequate 
culture, if it is to affect the life of the individ- 
ual, must be couched in the form of thought 
peculiar to a national speech, and must begin 
its work within the limitations prescribed by 
a national speech. It may, indeed must, 
afterward pass the limitations and attain toa 
fuller understanding of truth, but its begin- 
ning must be with what is known and under- 
stood, even though partially known and 
imperfectly understood. There is no other 
way. Even were it possible to impart cul- 
ture through a perfect medium, some great 
Volapiik of the soul, which was free from the 
limitations we have been speaking of, culture 
would first have to be gained through the 
medium of a native speech because experi- 
ence is cast in native idiom. And without 
such a perfect medium, to seek culture in a 
foreign speech before mastering the native 
one, is only to exchange natural for artificial 
limitations, which, as it cannot understand 
their nature, only confuse and embarrass the 
mind’s thinking processes. 

Granting that Greek, for instance, is the 
best language that the world has yet known 
in its power to express zsthetic form, that 
very excellence is a hindrance to the English 
mind if it has not first gained the funda- 
mentals of its culture through the medium 
of English thought. For the English mind 
gets thereby an idea of the conduct of life 
which it based on the assumption that beauti- 
ful form is the first principle of life, an idea 
that will belittle and dwarf all its subsequent 
thinking. After the student is more or less 
established in his culture as it affects his 
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experience, he will recognize the Greek lim- 
itations and be able to make the proper allow- 
ances for Greek notions as to conduct of life. 
Then he will be strengthened and ennobled 
by the perception of their true experience, 
and can add the richness of Greek thought 
to his own. 


A HISTORICAL BASIS ESSENTIAL 


Again, if our culture is to harmonize with 
our science, its method must be historical and 
not formal. As long as learning remains ina 
state in which the various parts of it are more 
or less unknown, it is possible to arrange the 
parts in such a way that the arrangement 
will accord with zsthetic notions of form and 
proportion. The mind, unhampered by the 
actual, can thus make a very pretty universe 
to suit itself; in fact, such a universe was 
just the one which served as the pattern of 
medizval thinking, and we have yet to dis- 
cover how firmly fixed this universe is in our 
ideas of culture. When science comes in, 
the arbitrary metaphysical arrangement is 
broken down, and the order established be- 
comes definite and fixed. Points which ap- 
peared isolated before and were capable of 
being brought into zsthetic arrangement to 
please the thinking mind, now show them- 
selves to be connected in sequences, and a 
formal arrangement of them is no longer pos- 
sible. This historical or sequential arrange- 
ment of truth, if I may be allowed to use the 
awkward expression, has come to be our 
modern one. The method of culture, there- 
fore, cannot be formal and classical as it used 
to be, but must be historical. That is, cul- 
ture must take account of knowledge in its 
relation to life by arranging it along lines of 
development and interrelation, and not by 
fixing it in categories. This has not yet 
been done, and because it has not been done 
is one of the reasons why science and culture 
have been put into two hostile camps. The 
work of making this truth clear and practical 
is a task for the coming century, and this 
is a chief reason for saying that the entire 
fabric of our present system of culture must 
be reorganized and adapted to present needs. 

The task is especially hard because we use as 
our chief means of culture, a literature which 
does not recognize the historical method, and 
because we strive to wrest our own literature 


into conformity with zesthetic notions derived 
from this foreign source. We still interpret 
it on a formal basis, and study it by classical 
method. But the very process by which 
a literature becomes classic and formal is 
through the arresting of its natural and his- 
toric development. Its natural development 
and expression once interfered with, its stand- 
ards perforce become formal, and further nat- 
ural development is not possible. A period 
of florescence is assumed as the highest point 
of excellence to which literature can go, and 
the standards for all literature are taken from 
it; the literature of the past which has gen- 
eral and abiding human interest is wrested into 
conformity with these notions, and a body of 
zesthetic criticism is established whose prin- 
ciples the literature of the future must follow. 


OUR OWN LITERATURE A BASIS OF CULTURE 


But in the case of a living literature, 
thought through the medium of a living 
speech, natural development cannot be inter- 
fered with in this way. It may be tempora- 
rily (and temporarily may mean for a century 
or so) wrested from its natural course, but it 
will inevitably return to its natural develop- 
ment, and that development will never square 
with a body of ‘zsthetic’ criticism. The 
method by which such a literature must be 
studied, if it is to be understood at all, is the 
historical method ; to study it by the classical 
method is like studying biology by categories 
—a wasting of time; indeed, more than that, 
a narrowing of sympathy and a numbing of 
the understanding. The chief difficulty in 
reorganizing culture so that it shall be valid 
and catholic lies just in this reluctance to 
give up formal and esthetic notions in our 
pursuit of truth, and accept a historical or 
sequential classification of it. 

The basis of our culture is still esthetic. The 
ancient idea of ‘ beautiful’ conduct imparted 
chiefly through the medium of ‘beautiful’ 
letters and ‘beautiful’ arts, a cult of Jdelles 
lettres and beaux arts, is still its ideal. It is 
still founded on the notion that the primary 
need of man is a need for beauty and not a 
need for knowledge, that satisfying this need 
is furnishing the guide to the proper conduct 
of life. And the result of this inclusion of 
modern scientific elements in a culture founded 
on the principle that the education of the zs- 
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thetic sentiment is the sole end of culture, has 
been to give us a system of education that is 
not homogeneous. 

Now the lack of uniformity and homogene- 
ity in our education is due almost wholly to 
the lack of some connecting link to bind 
together the scientific and the humanistic ele- 
ments of culture. We have such a link in the 
scientific and historical study of English, a 
discipline at once capable of scientific and 
humanistic use. It is a subject whose phe- 
nomena we all of us become familiar with in 
the earlier stages of our education ; indeed, it 
is the very first scientific material we get hold 
of. The laws which bring this material into 
order and arrangement are clearly connected 
with fundamental natural processes, — pro- 
cesses of biology, — and are only clearly intel- 
ligible in the light of a historical method of 
study. There is no mental discipline that is 
so practical or so significant for the conduct 
of life, with a significance which begins when 
the child begins to think and continues as 
long as he continues to be an English think- 
ing being. Above all, it prepares the way 
for a full understanding of English literature, 
a means of humanistic development that for 
us is the only one offering elements of culture 
characterized at once by catholicity of spirit, 
catholicity of extent, and catholicity of acces- 
sibility. 

There are two reasons why we have: thus 
far failed to understand the fitness of English 
for scientific and for humanistic discipline. 
In the first place, scientific scholarship in the 
language has come to us from Germany. The 
Germans have naturally, and rightly, too, 
developed the subject in the light of univer- 
sity aims and university ideals. Their enthu- 
siasm for it has been and still is a purely 
scientific one. In taking over their scholar- 





ship we have also taken over their method 
and have failed to recognize the fact that we 
are not Germans. A subject, therefore, which 
is of the first importance for us as a discipline 
of culture and should for us properly be an 
elementary discipline, has been handed over to 
the special student for university and research 
work. 

The second reason is our failure to recog- 
nize the means for humanistic discipline in 
our literature, a failure due largely to our 
notion that humanistic discipline must be 
founded on esthetic principles. We are 
taught that the most perfect expression of 
zesthetic ideals is to be found in Greek; we 
find that our literature does not conform 
easily to Greek notions of criticism, and we 
come, therefore, to hold it to be inferior to 
Greek literature. The scientific study of the 
subject has not been widespread enough to 
set us straight on this matter of critical 
estimate ; indeed, many of us do not want to 
be set straight, preferring opinion to knowl- 
edge. We fail, therefore, to get an adequate 
idea of the historical development of a living 
literature that, were we only able to read it 
aright, we might justly claim with patriotic 
pride to be the fullest and richest of all litera- 
tures. 

The practical solution of this problem of 
how to get an adequate vehicle for culture 
depends, therefore, to a large extent, indeed 
one might almost say wholly depends, upon 
the removal of this formal prejudice against 
English study and upon the spread of accu- 
rate and scientific knowledge of the English 
language and literature through the element- 
ary stages of education —a solution that has 
a vast significance for the happiness and in- 
tellectual well-being of the future. 
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STRLAD OF GOLF 


THE RAVAGES OF THE,GAME—ITS EFFECT UPON 
MEN OF BUSINESS AND WEALTH—GOLF vs. OFFICE 


WORK AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


the ancient Scotch game of golf became 
any special part of American outdoor life. 
How it started is an old story, but what it 
has done and how it has affected men of 
standing in the community, overworked, joy- 
less toilers in business and the professions 
who were thought to be beyond the influence 
of anything so frivolous as an outdoor game, 
will make an interesting study for some 
thoughtful investigator of the future. 
About forty clubs are within thirty miles of 
New York City Hall; Chicago has twenty-five 
or thirty in its immediate vicinity, and Boston 
boasts as many more; most other American 
cities can tell the same tale in proportion to 


|: was not until the spring of 1895 that 


population, and a competent authority esti- 
mates the present number of golfers in the 


United States at 200,000. A new golf club 
which catches popular fancy sells at the rate 
of 2000 a week (it takes 300,000 a year of 
all kinds to supply the demand): one of the 
favorite balls is sold at the rate of 5000 
a week, and nearly 3,000,000 were sold in 
America alone during the past year. 

But the interesting part of the golf mania 
is the human side of the game. Leaving out 
the comparatively small number of experts, 
— match players, young college men, and 
the gifted ones in general, — successful busi- 
ness and active professional men make up 
the rank and file of players, and they go 
about it with an enthusiasm which leads their 


families and associates to doubt their sanity - 


until they themselves catch the fever, or ac- 
cept it as a well-defined and hopeless mania. 

In Europe, in Africa, in Asia, and else- 
where in the world where golf is played, a 
bag of clubs is a sure introduction to the best 
people — particularly men, of course —in an 
Anglo-Saxon community. It is a sign of 
good fellowship which no other sport can 
bring; for it has never been spoiled by the 


THE RESULTS—ITS INFLUENCE IN 
EVEN AFRICA 


AND ASIA 


sort of professionalism which has killed other 
worthy games. 

In England and Scotland one is struck by 
the fact that men well on in middle life play 
so fine a game. To see a man of sixty drive 
his two hundred yards with the swing of a 
youngster and count his holes by the fours 
and fives is inspiring for some of us younger 
men who had thought ourselves getting old. 
Certainly, the average game of the English 
or Scotch player is from five to a dozen strokes 
better than that of the same class here. 
He seems to have studied the game more 
and he plays it for its full points, as we play 
for a score or match. On the other hand, 
you find at no place abroad the almost blind 
and fervent enthusiasm which distinguishes 
the American players. Of course, one can 
get some good golf in France and Germany, 
but not much. The Latin races, more is the 
pity, will never play games of this sort with 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

In South Africa golf has been cut short 
by the war. When the troops entered 
Bloemfontein, a friend who was with them 
took away as his loot the batch of notices 
of a new golf club just begun, sent out by 
President Steyn, but destined to be organized 
under other auspices. 

In Australia the game has led a happy 
and respected life for years, with the result 
that there are many good courses and skilled 
players. At Melbourne and Sidney real golf 
can be played and is played all the year 
round. At Brisbane there is a_ beautiful 
course, a joy to the true golfer, who has an 
eye on more than the ball. 

Golf has been played in New Zealand for 
twenty years by all the various Macs who 
left Scotland and carried their clubs with 
them. In none of these far-away courses 
do they make playing clubs, but send home 
to the old country for what they need. The 
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golfer who goes to Japan, however, finds him- 
self out of his element, as there is not room 
in the group of Islands for holes, every inch 
being occupied by gardens, houses, and farms. 
New Zealand has the windiest course known 
to man, at Wellington. The wind is literally 
always blowing wildly the » -ar round, and, 
owing to the arrangement v. the links, one 
has to play continually in the teeth of the 
gale. The stranger has no chance here to 
beat the local adepts, for the player who 
would succeed must learn involuntarily to 
catch his hat as he rounds every corner, or 
spend more time finding his head-gear than 
the duffer spends in hunting for his ball. 

The English in the Far East have played 
under difficulties. At Singapore, for example, 
the links are laid out on the ground of the 
public charitable institutions. One hazard 
is the wall of the jail, another the wall of 
the insane asylum grounds, a third a Chinese 
burial ground, and the home green is the 
lawn of an orphan asylum. The course at 
Calcutta is flat and poor. In Bombay, too, 
the links are crude, the dirt greens are hot 
and dusty, and the fair green is of coarse, 
tufty grass. In Ceylon there is a better 


course; at Colombo and in Burmah, flat, 
uncomfortable links are not inviting except 
to the bold enthusiast. Nevertheless, the 
game goes on there. 

At Hong Kong there is the Hong Kong 
Royal Golf Club. Their course is in the 
Happy Valley, but it is flat, and none too 
good golf is played upon the public race- 
course, with its many water jumps; more- 
over, as cricket is played on these very 
grounds at the same time, the sport is diffi- 
cult on a holiday. One carries the balls in 
ice bags if one wishes to keep them in shape. 
A ball exposed to Hong Kong heat will look 
more like an egg after being hit squarely and 
hard, than a self-respecting sphere. 

One joy there is about playing in China — 
there are ten applications for each caddie’s 
job, and as a result the Chinamen become 
wonderfully expert in the competition which 
follows. You hire your caddie for the day 
and pay him, by the rule of the club, 15 cents 
for the day’s play, Mexican money, equal to 
about 73 cents here. He is a caddie you'll 
sigh for in America. These caddies are tak- 
ing up the game, and the best player in Singa- 
pore is a Chinaman. 
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“New York’s Octopus.” 


(Charles Nelan in 7he New York Herald.) 


“Mr. Bryan opens his Campaign.” 


(Charles Nelan in 7he New York Herald.) 
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“Willie and his Pa.” “First Parade of the Campaign.” 


(Frederick Opper in The New York Evening Fournai.) (Homer C. Davenport in The New York Fournal.) 


“A Continuous Performance.” “Keeping Cool.” 
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(Charles G. Bush in The New York World.) (Leon Barritt in The New York Tribune.) 
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ECONOMIC REASONS FOR 
BY LEAPS OF OUR FOREIGN 
AND OVER GERMANY AND 


POLITICAL 
TRADE— GAINS ON GREAT 
FRANCE—A SCIENCE OF 


INCREASE 
BRITAIN 
COMMERCE 


EXPANSION — THE 


FREDERIC EMORY 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


N the controversy which has been going 
on since the results of the war with 
Spain began to crystallize into political 

issues, the fact is too often lost sight of or 
intentionally obscured that the present attitude 
of the United States toward the rest of the 
world is the result of economic changes which 
were beyond the control of any party or any 
clique of politicians. 

For several generations Americans have 
been conscious of a potentiality which has 
found crude expression in “spread eagleism,” 
and without always knowing exactly why, 


the great mass of us have felt ourselves to 


be a favored people. For a long time we 
enjoyed a degree of liberty which was unique. 
It attracted people who suffered more or less 
from restrictive or even despotic forms of gov- 


ernment, and it is not too much to say that , 


the United States was looked upon the world 
over as an asylum not only for the oppressed 
but for the discontented, the less fortunate, the 
adventurous, and the struggling poor of every 
clime. We held out the hand of welcome to 
all, and were proud that our boundless prai- 
ries and magnificent natural resources enabled 
us to extend ungrudging hospitality to any one 
who sought our shores. Secure in the knowl- 
edge that we were invincible to invasion on 
any large scale and having no incentive to the 
acquisition of territory beyond our own ex- 
tended limits, we were more or less indifferent 
to the susceptibilities or opinions of the rest 
of the world and gave ourselves but little con- 
cern about the rivalries of the great military 
or naval powers. 

The war for the preservation of the Union 
was a titanic struggle which still further em- 
phasized our national sense of superiority, 
and our growing confidence in the ability to 


take care of ourselves. There was thus gradu. 
ally generated an intense Americanism which, 
in the eyes of the world at large, took the 
guise of an exaggerated vanity; but it was 
really an instinctive pride of power which had 
its root in an é€xceptional growth in material 
things. During the past ten years, the United 
States, without knowing it, has been swiftly 
approaching the point where isolation would 
no longer be possible and it would find itself 
drawn irresistibly into the current of the 
world’s affairs. We are now compelled to 
assume, whether we would or not, the largest 
share, perhaps, of the world’s work. 

By the world’s work I do not mean its indus- 
trial and commercial activity only, although 
our material development is the most salient 
and important fact, and the one which has 
given us the greatest importance in the eyes of 
other nations. Herbert Spencer, in his ‘‘ First 
Principles,” has pointed out in the most strik- 
ing way the interplay of material and moral 
forces. It will be found, I think, upon careful 
examination, that the material development of 
the United States has gone hand in hand with 
a wonderful intellectual and social develop- 
ment, and that our progress in industry and 
commerce has been the propelling force of 
profound social and political changes. 

THE FIRST PLACE AMONG THE NATIONS 

Whatever moralists and statesmen may 
think of recent political phenomena, the fact 
seems clear to me that they are but the nat- 
ural and inevitable outcome of our national 
growth. The United States of to-day is not 
the United States of yesterday; and we had 
as well recognize the fact that instead of be- 
ing a more or less interested spectator of hu- 
man activity beyond our borders, we are now 
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among the most conspicuous of all the actors 
in the world’s drama. Whatever the future 
may evolve in the creation of powerful na- 
tionalities, it needs but a glance at the facts 
which I hope to be able to present to convince 
one that our decision in any question affect- 
ing humanity at large is, for the present, 
likely to be more momentous, either affirma- 
tively or negatively, than the decision of any 
other member of the family of civilized powers. 

It is difficult, indeed, to set a limit to the 
range of questions of world-wide significance 
which might be profoundly affected by our 
action, and this not merely in the political 
relations of different nationalities. It is a 
well-established fact that the destinies of 
nations within the past century have been 
largely controlled by the example of the 
United States. The French Revolution, for 
example, although it had its origin in intol- 
erable social conditions, undoubtedly obtained 
momentum and definiteness from the success 
of our struggle for independence and the 
subsequent determination to do away with 
privilege and the rule of kings. One after 
another, the Latin-American countries threw 


off the foreign yoke as we had done, and bor- 


rowed from us republican forms. Through- 
out the continent of Europe, at one time or 
another, revolutionary movements, having de- 
mocracy as their goal, have upset thrones, and, 
in spite of subsequent reactions, have had a 
strongly modifying influence upon monarchi- 
cal government. Although the tendency of 
all English-speaking peoples has for many 
generations been in the direction of individ- 
ual liberty, it is hardly to be questioned that 
Great Britain and her colonies would not have 
attained so soon to the degree of personal 
freedom which they now enjoy but for the 
successful issue of our struggle with the 
mother country, and the demonstration, in 
subsequent years, of the practicability of 
popular government. 

This is the most striking as it is the most 
familiar illustration of the influence of our 
example upon other peoples; but the same 
thing applies in the domain of inventive 
genius and the play of industrial forces. 
No thoughtful American is so egotistical 
as to assume that we shall lead the world 
in all lines of thought or effort; but when 
one reflects upon what has actually hap- 


A WORLD POWER 


pened, it is astonishing to find how many 
and how potent are the influences that we 
have generated, and that have spread world- 
wide. It has happened, moreover, that, in 
certain new and virile communities, such, for 
example, as Australia, our capabilities for 
original and daring adventure in both mental 
and material enterprise have been pushed 
beyond the point of development that we 
ourselves have reached —a fact that would 
seem to give a reasonable explanation of our 
own exceptional position. That is to say: 
If scions of an old but hardy race are trans- 
planted to a virgin soil, they seem, as is the 
case with plants, to take on a new, more 
vigorous growth, and to bring forth fruits 
with qualities unknown in their former homes. 

This is not the place to sketch the progress 
made in Australasia in the solution of social 
and economic problems which are still vexing 
us, but I may refer, in passing, to the remark- 
able success which has thus far attended ex- 
periments in land taxation and the arbitration 
of labor disputes in New Zealand, and the 
various forms of government aid and control 
in the development of industries in South 
Australia. Many questions of this sort have 
remained unsettled in the United States, just 
as our merchant marine has been permitted 
to languish, for the reason that our people 
were absorbed with matters which seemed, at 

«the moment, to be of greater concern. 


ECONOMY THE CAUSE OF LEADERSHIP 


The influence which we are now most 
forcibly exerting —and this influence has 
penetrated the self-conceit of nations that 
had long been accustomed to regard them- 
selves as being without peers in various 
branches of manufacture — springs from the 
increasing economy of production. For many 
years this economy took the form of new 
processes of manufacture or improved ma- 
chinery ; but now looms up the mighty prob- 
lem of organized economy of capital in the 
form of the so-called trusts. There are trusts 
in Europe, especially in Great Britain, but 
the world is watching a simplification of 
capitalistic processes in the United States 
which is marvellously akin to that simplifica- 
tion of industrial processes which has, with 
astonishing quickness, placed us far in the 
front of what might be termed the great sta- 
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ples of manufacture. Without entering into 
the question of the merits or the evils of combi- 
nations of capital, we may assume that a coun- 
try which adds to the greatest efficiency of 
the human unit of production with the aid 
of labor-saving machinery, the least waste of 
invested capital, and draws from within its 
own borders the most abundant supplies of 
raw material and fuel, must, of necessity, 
outstrip any competitor. This has happened 
in the case of the United States in so marked 
a degree within the past few years that the 
great manufacturing nations of the world are 
addressing themselves most seriously to the 
effort to imitate or to improve upon our 
processes and apparatus. 

As we advance along these unes, crowding 
our campetitors more and more closely, not 
only in markets common to all, but in their 
own home markets, we shall be less and 
less able to evade those responsibilities which 
inevitably attend so active a participation in 
the world’s affairs. Commerce is in itself a 
peaceful occupation and draws its very sus- 
tenance from the continued amity of nations. 
But it were childish to pretend that there are 
not occasions when a trading nation must 
assert its dignity or protect its rights with the 
mailed hand. As in the case of individuals, 
a nation trading largely must have power of 
one kind or another at its back, and conse- 


quently it is easy to see that, without lean- 
ing toward jingoism, imperialism, or any other 
of the catchwords meant to indicate a prepon- 
derance of the military spirit, this country is 
being forced by its material development to 
provide itself with the proper weapons of 
defence. 

Without burdening the reader with a mass 
of statistics, I shall briefly review the recent 
growth of the industries and the foreign trade 
of the United States, and endeavor to pre- 
sent the facts which, it seems to me, give 
substance to the claim not merely of our 
prospective but actual preéminence as a 
world power. 


PROOFS OF PREEMINENCE 


Five years ago the total exports of man- 
ufactured goods from the United States 
amounted to about $200,000,000. Within 
the three years following 1895, the increase 
of such exports amounted to $107,000,000, or 
more than one half the aggregate in 1895. 
This increase was largely accelerated during 
the fiscal years ended June 30, 1899 and 
1900. According to a recent report of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States 
Treasury, the total exports of manufactures 
alone during the fiscal year 1900 amounted 
to $432,000,000; and the fact is noted that, 
besides the large excess over any preceding 
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year, these exports show also a great gain in 
the extent of territory covered in the markets 
of the world. 

The United States has long been a great 
exporter, but it was not until a few years ago 
that this country began to show a steady 
advance in the sale of manufactured prod- 
ucts. The manufacturing nations had been 
accustomed to look to us for supplies of 
cereals, beef, pork, cotton, and other raw 
materials; and there were specialties in man- 
ufacture, such as agricultural machinery, 
sewing machines, and some lines of hard- 
ware, which had commended themseives by 
their novelty and superior adaptability to the 
requirements of certain nations. In times of 
industrial depression in this country, manu- 
facturers were occasionally enabled to unload 
the surplusage of some branches of produc- 
tion in foreign markets, but the development 
of a permanent export trade in manufactured 
goods generally was not anticipated by either 
our own producers or by those of highly de- 
veloped industrial countries like Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and France, which had long 
been accustomed to enjoy more or less of a 


monopoly in special lines of manufacturing 


for export. In fact, the great majority of our 
manufacturers were loath to embark upon 
foreign trade except as an incidental means 
of relief. They looked upon the home 
market as all-sufficient for ordinary purposes 
and were inclined to discourage any general 
movement to increase sales abroad, from the 
fear that it might involve tariff concessions 
.which would enable foreigners to enter our 
markets with cheaper goods. 

But first one manufacturer and then another 
awoke to the fact that our productive capacity 
had increased to such an extent that even in 
normal times, with an active demand at home, 
the annual output was so great that, if we re- 
stricted ourselves to the home market, it would 
be necessary to close down mills for some 
months of the year or to continue working on 
shorter time or reduced wages. It was found, 
moreover, upon actual trial, that, without any 
special concessions on our part, the European 
countries were not unwilling to take our goods 
even though they came into competition with 
their own. This tendency gained headway 
from the fact that labor difficulties in Europe 
happened to coincide with the efforts of our 
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manufacturers to sell goods abroad. This 
was notably the case in the strikes inthe boot 
and shoe and engineering trades in Great 
Britain, which forced consumers to cast about 
for immediate supplies. The result was that 
not only our boots and shoes but our leather 
goods generally soon began to commend 
themselves because of their superiority and 
relative cheapness. The same thing happened 
in exports of iron and steel manufactures, and 
more recently in exports of coal. 


OUR INVASION OF FOREIGN MARKETS 


Having thus found an entering wedge in 
the pressing needs of foreign countries, 
American manufactures began to force them- 
selves upon the notice of European consumers, 
and our exporters were stimulated to greater 
and more general effort. One manufacturer 
argued that if his neighbor could sell goods 
abroad, so could he; and while this reason- 
ing did not prove to be correct in all cases, it 
was surprisingly verified in a wide range of 
articles. American furniture, bicycles, cut- 
lery, labor-saving implements, cotton goods, 
clocks, and even silks and watches, found 
ready sale in markets that might have been 
expected to be closed to them. As has been 
pointed out in consular reports of our foreign 
trade, we are actually sending cutlery to Shef- 
field, iron to Birmingham, silks and shoes to 
France, beer to Germany. A few years 
ago this would have been deemed by our- 
selves as well as by foreigners engaged in 
those industries the vain shadow of a dream. 
That we could compete with Manchester in 
cotton goods on the score of a better product 
for the money would have seemed equally in- 
credible, altt_ugh, for many years, a certain 
class of our cottons had enjoyed a well-estab- 
lished reputation in China and on the east 
coast of Africa. Within the past year or two, 
cotton mills have sprung up in the cotton 
fields of the Southern States and are making 
large dividends from the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods for markets which Great Britain 
had long regarded as almost exclusively her 
own. It is not improbable that, besides a 
great enlargement of our export of cotton 
goods, a most important result will follow in 
specializing manufacture in this country, by 
restricting the New England mills to a su- 
perior product which will dominate certain 
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markets and leaving to the South the con- 
stantly expanding demand for coarser grades. 

Just here, we find a striking illustration 
of social and political results of economic 
development. The growth of the cotton 
manufacturing industry in the South has 
given employment to the mountaineer and 
“cracker”? element which, for generations, 
had drawn a precarious existence from the 
soil and lived in habits of shiftlessness and 
comparative indolence. It has caused the 
South to look to Oriental trade as an impor- 
tant factor of its prosperity, and has thus had 
a profound effect already upon its political 
attitude. Is it not obvious that the course of 
events which have followed the Spanish war 
might have been very different but for eco- 
nomic considerations such as these, which 
reconciled many minds to the expenditure of 
blood and treasure in the assertion of our 
sovereignty in the Pacific? It may be con- 


tended that this is not a creditable view to 
take of the motives animating our people; 
but upon the other hand, it is not to be ex- 
pected of any nation, however altruistic it 
may be, that it should refuse to profit by 


commercial opportunities created for it by the 
success of its arms. 


PROOF OF OUR SKILL IN, PRODUCTION 


Another fact, which emphasizes the re- 
markable growth of the United States as a 
manufacturing country, is the great increase 
in the importation of materials to be used in 
our various industries. During the fiscal year 
1900, according to our Treasury reports, man- 
ufacturers’ materials formed a larger share 
of the total imports than ever before. Two 
of the five great classes of imports are exclu- 
sively materials for manufacture. The first 
of these, ‘‘articles in a crude condition 
which enter into the various processes of 
domestic industry,” is chiefly made up of 
unmanufactured fibres, raw silk, wool, crude 
india rubber, hides and skins, pig tin, and 
chemicals. The second, “articles wholly or 
partially manufactured for use as materials 
in manufacture,” includes wood, leather, furs, 
cement, yarns, oils, dyes and dyewoods, and 
chemicals. The imports of articles in a crude 
condition in 1900 was nearly 40% greater 
than in any preceding year. 

Theexports of manufactures in 1900 showed 


an increase of over $90,000,000 and amounted 
to 313% of the total exports, as contrasted 
with 23.14% five years ago, 2025% fifteen 
years ago, and 15% thirty years ago. In 
1860 our exports of manufactured goods 
amounted to about $40,000,000; in 1900, to 
more than $430,000,000, or nearly eleven 
times as much. In the ten years ending 
with the fiscal year 1900, the exports of man- 
ufactures rose from nearly $170,000,000 to 
over $430,000,000 —a gain of 150%. 

Let us now contrast the industrial growth 
of the United States, as indicated by its ex- 
port trade, with that of other countries. In 
1860 Great Britain’s exports of manufactures 
exceeded ours by more than $570,000,000. In 
1890 our exports of manufactures amounted 
in round numbers to $151,000,000, and those 
from the United Kingdom were over $1,000,- 
000,000. In 1900 the showing is very differ- 
ent. Our exports of manufactures were nearly 
eleven times as great as in 1860, while those 
of Great Britain have not quite doubled. In 
1860 they were about $610,000,000; in 1899, 
$1,091,000,000 — a gain of $481,000,000. 

The rapidity with which the United States 
was gaining upon Great Britain was already 
apparent three years ago, and attention was 
called to our industrial progress in a memo- 
randum by Sir Courtenay Boyle, Secretary 
of the British Board of Trade, which was pre- 
sented to Parliament January 28, 1897. His 
conclusion, at that time, was that, while the 
United Kingdom was still greatly ahead of 
either the United States or Germany in its 
power of manufacturing for export, each of 
the latter countries, “ beginning from a lower 
level,” was, “for the moment, travelling up- 
wards more rapidly than we are, who occupy 
a much higher eminence.” Since then, our 
progress has continued at a swifter pace, not- 
withstanding the interruption of the Spanish 
war and the subsequent growth of consump- 
tion at home. 


OUR RECENT GAINS THE FASTEST 


A comparison of total exports shows that 
the United States stands second only to the 
United Kingdom, and falls behind even that 
great industrial country to the extent of only 
some $330,000,000. Of course, our agricul- 
tural exports are still the great factor of this 
preponderance in foreign trade; but, as has 
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been shown, the exports of manufactures are 
now considerably more than one-fourth of the 
total and are constantly growing. 

Our exports exceed those of Germany, with 
her splendidly organized industrial activity, 
by nearly $300,000,000. Her total exports 
are nearly $984,000,000, as contrasted with 
our total of $432,000,000 of exports of man- 
ufactured goods alone. France falls still 
farther behind us than Germany, her total 
of exports being about $753,000,000. The 
following table, taken from the Government’s 
Review of the World’s Commerce for 1899,* 
gives the relative position of the principal 
countries of the world in the import and ex- 
port trade : — 


THE WORLD’S TRADE IN EPITOME. 








CouNTRIES Imports Exports 





$1,275,499,671 
1,604,388,674 
752,5342400 
983,561,266 
342,072,621 
7:231,119 
229,417,170 
390,191,900 
134,232,090 
144,235,960 
154,083,050 
64,946,246 
5,659,218 
117,017,780 
8,523,318 
25,156,754 
384,414,796 
87,831,878 


$798,845,571 
2,360,619,989 
813,909,950 
1,308,013,014 
406,817,945 
12,349,054 
253,590,134 
328,191,890 
153,001,485 
148,834,485 
152,021,058 
50,869,194 
4,258,896 
87,670,900 
6,582,778 
19,251,397 
276,045,752 
86,738,587 
571937,064 
63,174,083 
19,534:914 
6,401,272 
1,621,319 
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France . 

Germany . 

Belgium 

Greece ! 
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Russia! 

Canada* . 

Mexico* . . : 

Costa Rica* . . 

Argentine Republic 3, 

British Guiana ¢ ; 

Uruguay’. . 

British India # 
51,073,664 

103,989,567 
6,521,864 
1,496,737 

405,094 


¥ an5, . ; 
traits Settlements! 
Cape Colony ® 
Natal®. . : 
Lourengo Marquez Bi 
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3 Nine months of 1899. 
4 Fiscal year 1898-99. 


1Six months of 1899. 
2 Eleven months of 1899. 
5 Ten months of 1899. 
6 Nine months of 1899 for imports; six months of 1899 for exports. 


The foregoing figures indicate the following 
positions for the leading countries in the com- 
merce of the world; the black portions of the 
diagram representing their relative positions 
in 1891, and the complete diagram their 
changed relations to each other in 1899: — 


TOTAL EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 
1891 AND 1899. 





United Kingdom 
United States 
Germany . 
France . 


(Black portions of diagram indicate exports in 1891, the white por- 
tions, the increase between 1891 and 1899.) 


* Published by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, De- 
partment of State. 


There are many notable instances of gains 
in exports upon those of other countries which 
actually reverse the traditional flow of trade, 
but the changes which have excited most re- 
mark, both at home and abroad, are naturally 
those in the iron and steel trade, and the ex- 
port of coal; for these products form the basis 
of all modern economic progress. England 
had long held undisputed preéminence in 
these lines of industry, but the United States 
is now well in advance of any nation in the 
world in its production of coal as well as of 
iron and steel. 

The economies in the manufacture of steel 
which have created great fortunes in the 
United States in recent years have had so 
marked an effect upon the industrial world, 
that they have been the object of concern and 
imitation both in England and Germany ; and 
within the past year the conclusion has been 
reached by leading authorities in Great Brit- 
ain that, in all the varied branches of manu- 
facture of iron and steel, the competition of 
the United States is one of the most difficult 
problems that British enterprise has to face. 
For a long time Great Britain rested content 
in the conviction that the superiority of her 
steam coals would continue to enable her to 
dominate the European markets; but during 
the recent scarcity of coal in Europe, trial 
shipments from the United States demon- 
strated that American coal may compete 
successfully in supplying the demand for 
transportation and manufacturing purposes. 
United States Treasury figures show that our 
exports of coal rose from about $12,000,000 
in 1898 to $15,000,000 in 1899, and the indi- 
cations are that they will aggregate $20,000,- 
000 in 1900. The consular officers were in- 
structed to report upon the prospects for the 
increased consumption of American coal in 
Europe, and their general conclusion is that, 
if proper facilities of transportation be pro- 
vided, the sales of coal will be largely and 
permanently increased. Whether, in the end, 
it will be of advantage to this country to con- 
tinue to ship large quantities of our fuel 
abroad, is a question to be considered; but 
it seems more than likely that, following the 
inexorable law of supply and demand, our 
mine owners will continue to export as long 
as the profit induces them, and that for a 
time, at least, we shall occupy the unique 
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position of providing the world at once with 
manufactured goods, the raw materials for 
most of its manufactures, and the fuel to 
keep its factories going. 

Of the principal articles of manufactured 
exports from the United States, those of iron 
and steel rose from $25,000,000 in 1890 to 
nearly $122,000,000 in 1900; leather from 
$12,000,000 to $27,000,000; cotton goods 
from about $10,000,000 to $24,000,000; agri- 
cultural implements from nearly $4,000,000 
to $16,000,000; wood manufactures from 
$6,500,000 to $11,800,000. Notable increases 
are also to be found in exports of scientific in- 
struments, paper and manufactures of paper, 
manufactures of vegetable fibres, books, maps 
and engravings, manufactures of india rubber, 
clocks amd watches, musical instruments, 
paints and colors, brass manufactures, and 
woollen goods. 

In the foregoing maps, an attempt is made 
to show the distribution of United States 
manufactures during 1899 in the principal 
markets of the world, the names of the leading 
articles being printed on each great division. 

When the fact is considered that ten years 
ago but few of these articles would have 


appeared in any country, and in most of 
them there would have been none at all, the 
diffusion of American exports is seen to have 


been remarkably general and rapid. It is 
the more remarkable when it is considered 
that, until quite recently, but little intelligent 
direction was given to our export trade. The 
consular officers, for years, have rung the 
changes on the need of better methods of 
transportation, of packing, of a more elastic 
system of credits, of a careful study of trade 
usages of different countries, of the employ- 
ment of commercial travellers conversant with 
the language and customs of the people to 
whom they wish to sell, and particularly upon 
the great importance of adapting goods in 
qualities, patterns, lengths, etc., to the special 
requirements of certain markets. To all this 
our manufacturers lent but an indifferent ear 
until the time came when they found it worth 
their while to consider seriously the question 
of engaging in foreign trade. 

There is danger, even now, that, having 
achieved so large a measure of success in 
many lines, American manufacturers may 
make the mistake of thinking their goods 


will continue to sell themselves. It is not to 
be expected that nations like Great Britain, 
Germany, and France will permit themselves 
to be deprived of markets they have long 
controlled, without a serious struggle. They 
will undoubtedly imitate our goods and per- 
haps improve upon them, and they still have 
a great advantage over us in their carefully 
systematized methods of gaining and holding 
foreign trade. This is especially true of Ger- 
many, which, with far inferior natural ad- 
vantages, has, by means of her wonderful 
intellectual appliances in trade, accomplished 
so much in recent years in spreading her 
wares over the whole face of the earth. 


GERMANY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


It is, indeed, a mortifying fact which should 
largely counterbalance the natura! conceit we 
may derive from our recent success in extend- 
ing our sales abroad, that Germany should 
have gained such control of the trade of our 
Latin-American neighbors. With the excep- 
tion of Mexico, our exports to the principal 
Latin-American countries for ten years past 
have either decreased or remained almost 
stationary, notwithstanding the geographical 
conditions which would seem to give us so 
great an advantage. 

The truth is, we have taken but little 
trouble to cultivate the susceptibilities and 
tastes of the Latin-Americans, while the Ger- 
mans not only manufacture especially for 
those markets, but train young men for the 
purpose of establishing agencies in South 
America, and thus bring themselves into in- 
timate relation with the chief business cen- 
tres. Great Britain has long been strongly 
intrenched in South America, and has freely 
invested her capital in commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises in the principal countries. 
Thus far, it cannot be said that we have 
made any serious impression upon the South 
American market in competition with Euro- 
pean exporters. 

The explanation is probably to be found in 
the fact that we have not as yet given suffi- 
cient attention to the peculiar needs of these 
markets. In the increasing stress of inter- 
national competition which we must expect, 
the same intelligence and adaptability which 
have won such success for us in various lines 
of effort may be expected to apply to con- 
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ditions which have heretofore been more or 
less neglected; and, as our business men 
become more and more impressed with the 
importance of a constantly expanding foreign 
trade, it may be assumed that scientific pro- 
cesses will be substituted for the negligent or 
experimental methods now in use. 


THE SCIENCE OF COMMERCE 


We have worked out most intelligently the 
special problems of economy of production 
and the use of capital, and have shown our- 
selves to be most efficient in the development 
of our natural resources, but it was not until 


quite recently that we realized the necessity 


of applying scientific methods to all the 
branches of our activity. It is only within 
the past few years that we have given any 
attention to the intelligent development of 
our export trade. Coincidently with this 
awakening has come the demand for a more 


efficient consular service as one of the instru- 
mentalities, as also the agitation for a revival 
of our merchant marine. The consular ser- 
vice, it may be remarked, has of itself im- 
proved under the stimulus of increasing trade 
which it has undoubtedly promoted most 
remarkably, notwithstanding the obvious de- 
fects of appointment and tenure. 

It was to be expected that a country still so 
young and so immature as our own would 
proceed in a more or less desultory and hap- 
hazard way ; but signs are not wanting of the 
steady growth of a scientific spirit in com- 
merce as well as in mechanical arts, and one 
of the most encouraging symptoms is the 
recent introduction into several of our leading 
universities and colleges of special courses 
preparatory for foreign trade and the diplo- 
macy which, in the future, must be an impor- 
tant auxiliary of our business intercourse with 
foreign nations. 


A NEW ERA AND OLD THEORIES 


time that within the last four years the 

horizon of the people has widened more 
than in the preceding forty years. The little 
war with Spain and the responsibilities it 
brought, the consequent readjustment of the 
Republic to the other Great Powers, the rev- 
olution in the opinion that other nations had 
of us, our reasonably certain settlement of 
the standard of monetary value after forty 
years of dalliance with it, our bounding for- 
eign trade, the better organization of indus- 
try, the steady and healthful growth of our 
cities, the part we have been called on to 
play in China, — these events in politics, in 
finance, in industry, and in commerce, mark 
a revolution in our national life. And our 
thought is reshaped by them. Meantime, 
American statecraft, American diplomacy, 
American education, American scholarship, 
the spread of comfort, and the arts of living, 
have all made advances not dreamed of when 
men now in middle life were young and when 
men now old were in middle life. It is a new 
era, if there ever was one, and it is not won- 
derful that men who formed their opinions 


l is the most common observation of the 


twenty or even ten years ago, and have held 
to them without the revision demanded by 
the swift current of events, should spell 
danger with every letter of the alphabet, 
and should fall into a mood of gloom. In 
periods of uncommon activity the inactive 
have always so suffered. Nor are the in- 
active in our time willing to suffer in silence 
—they write and talk, some of them with 
most fluent earnestness. 

The singular spectacle is presented, there- 
fore, of a great volume of current political 
and social discussion which has as little to do 
with contemporaneous conditions and forces 
as the debate about secession or about the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures. A democracy 
learns by events—perhaps in no other way. 
And the multitude, which is under the tui- 
tion of events, is not likely again to take 
an interest in many of the old subjects of 
public discussions. Men who do not know 
the educating power of recent events keep 
threshing old straw; but old theories when 
flung against a rising tide will stem it no 
better than old shoes, and it makes no matter 
how violently they be flung. 





HISTORICAL CAMPAIGN CARICATURES 


OLITICAL caricature in America is 

virtually a development of the last 

thirty years. Though prior to 1870 
there were occasional efforts to employ cari- 
cature as a political weapon, they were too 
crude in execution, spasmodic in appearance, 
and indefinite in purpose really to influence 
public opinion. Thomas Nast was the first 
American to give vitality and force to it. 
His remarkable pictorial warfare on William 
M. Tweed remains the strongest thing of its 
kind in the whole range of caricature, and 
the cartoons which he drew during the presi- 
dential campaigns from 1872 to 1884 were 
equally powerful. 

Joseph Keppler, who died in 1894, was for 
many years Mr. Nast’s sturdiest rival in the 
field of political caricature. Puck, which he 
helped to found, afforded a congenial medium 
for the exercise of his unusual powers, and 
made his pencil a recognized factor in politi- 


cal campaigns. Much of Mr. Keppler’s suc- 


cess was due to his singular quickness in 
seizing an idea. A mere suggestion had but 
to be made to him, when he would instantly 
grasp it, and see things in it of which the 
person with whom it had its origin never 
dreamed. The idea treated with such weird 
strength in the “Last Awakening of the 
Democratic Rip Van Winkle” was borrowed 
from a rough sketch sent to Mr. Keppler. It 
is doubtful if any other artist could have 
made so telling a cartoon from a mere sug- 
gestion. 

Equally effective is the cartoon in which, 
after the election of 1892, Uncle Sam searches 
vainly for the Republican candidate. 

Mr. Keppler, during his long connection 
with Puck, was the master and instructor of 
an active generation of political cartoonists. 
These included, besides his clever son and 
namesake, whose cartoon “ Marooned” recalls 
an interesting chapter of the campaign of 
1892, Bernhard Gillam and Louis Dalrymple. 


LAST AWAKENING OF THE DEMOCRATIC RIP VAN WINKLE. 
[Joseph Keppler in Puck (1880).] 
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WHY THEY DERIDE HIM. 
{Bernhard Gillam in Puck (1884).] 


Mr. Gillam, after several years’ work for 
Puck, \eft that periodical in 1886, to become 
one of the proprietors of /udge, serving as its 
chief cartoonist till his death in 1896. Never 


~. * 


THE DEMOCRATIC JONAH. 
[Bernhard Gillam in ¥udge (1888).] 


malicious or brutal, Mr. Gillam hit hard, 
but always fairly. The drawings “ Why 
They deride Him,” dealing with the Demo- 
cratic opposition to Mr. Cleveland in 1884; 
“The Democratic Jonah,” which recalls Mr. 
Dana’s belated support of Cleveland in 1888; 
and “Stand from Under,” which has to do 


A DOUBTFUL OUTLOOK. 
{Grant Hamilton in ¥udge (1888).] 
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with David B. Hill’s profitless fight for the 
Democratic nomination in 1892, are typical 
examples of Mr. Gillam’s art. Most of the 
political cartoons of Mr. Dalrymple, author 
of the cartoon dealing with the close of James 
G. Blaine’s public career, and for a dozen years 
or more a member of the staff of Pack, are 
noteworthy for the truth and trenchancy of 
their satire. He draws well and never loses 


#! 


STAND FROM UNDER. 
[Bernhard Gillam in ¥udge (1892).] 


sight of the fact that the American public 
will not tolerate either a bad jest or its 
maker. 

When Mr. Gillam died, his place on Judge 
was taken by Grant Hamilton, one of the 
strongest of the younger men. Mr. Hamil- 

has an open and facile mind, is a stout 

ter of all things that work against right 

ing, and when he has a story to tell and a 

‘ral to point, as the drawing “A Doubtful 
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WHERE IS HE? 
[Joseph Keppler in ¥udge (18g2).] 


Outlook” proves, delivers the one and indi- 
cates the other with humor and power. 
The most remarkable development in Amer- 


RESIGNATION, REJECTION, AND RETIREMENT. 


[Louis Dalrymple in Puck (1892).] 
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MAROONED. 
[Joseph Keppler in Puck (1892).] 


ican caricature during the decade just closing 
has been its very general adoption by the 
great daily newspapers. Conspicuous among 
the artists thus brought into prominence are 
Homer C. Davenport, of the New York 
Journal, and Charles G. Bush, of the WVew 
York World. Mr. Davenport, as his two car- 
toons dealing with President McKinley and 
Senator Hanna bear witness, has an abun- 





A MAN OF MARK. 
[Homer C. Davenport in The New York Yournal (1896).] 


dance of force and originality, while Mr. Bush, 
a draughtsman of great technical skill, has 
no living superior in applying the pictorial 
method to the explanation of a principle. His 
“The Apathy Campaign” is one of the pith- 
iest and most effective of the many brought 
forth by the presidential contest now drawing 
to a close. 
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A NEW STATUE IN WALL STREET. 
{Homer Davenport in The New York Fournal (1896).] 


The drawings here brought together, cover- 
ing a period of twenty years, give in epitome 
a pretty good history of recent presidential 
campaigns. 





THE “APATHY” CAMPAIGN. 
[Charles G. Bush in The New York World (1900).] 











COST OF NATIONAL CAMPAIGNS 


FROM $100,000 TO REELECT LINCOLN TO $5,000,000 


SPENT 
OF 
— CAMPAIGN 


R. LEONARD SWETT, who, of 
M course, knew all the facts, once said 
that the whole expense of Lincoln’s 
first nomination, including the cost of head- 
quarters, telegrams, music, fares of delegates, 
and incidentals, was less than $700. It cost 
the Republican National Committee less to 
elect Lincoln in 1860 than is now frequently 
spent in a single Congressional district. ‘‘ That 
committee,” said Mr. Swett, “spent a sum that 
would now seem contemptible, but it did its 
work as thoroughly and successfully as any 
committee the party has had since. In 1864, 
at the most critical hour in the country’s his- 
tory, the sum of $100,000 was all that was 
spent to secure the reélection of Lincoln.” 
Campaigning since then has become a fine 
art, and costly. It is well within bounds to 
say that it will cost more than $5,000,000 to 
elect a President this year. This sum will be 
spent by the National Committees of the two 
great parties, and does not include the funds 
collected by the several State Commit- 
tees, Congressional Committees, and smaller 
agencies. 

The use of large sums in presidential cam- 
paigns was begun by the two committees which 
managed General Grant’s canvasses in 1868 
and 1872; but Mr. Tilden more than any 
other one man is to be credited with the per- 
fecting of the political methods now in vogue. 
He had genius for the management of men 
on a large scale. He saw that the mere dis- 
cussion of great issues which arouse the en- 
thusiasm of the masses, though essential, does 
not in itself insure success, but that much 
work must be done in secret, and that every 
voter must be brought into direct personal 
contact with some campaign management. 
Such a plan requires a comprehensive sys- 
tem, great volumes of correspondence, and an 
almost limitless use of printed matter — in a 
word, an organization which touches almost 


THIS YEAR—THE 
EACH PARTY—SECRET AND EMERGENCY FUNDS 
COMMITTEES 
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LARGEST CONTRIBUTORS 


AS AN  OLIGARCHY 
every voter in the land. Mr. Tilden’s busi- 
ness methods have replaced the old methods 
of hurrah and sentiment. 

In 1876 more than $800,000 were collected 
and spent by the campaign managers of the 
two parties. Four years later they had at 
their disposal more than $1,000,000, and in 
1884 the campaign disbursements were half 
as much again. In 1888 the Harrison- 
Cleveland campaign cost not less than 
$1,800,000; and in the campaign of 1892 
the expenditure of the two National Com- 
mittees were quite $2,000,000. Finally in 
1896 more than $4,000,000 passed through 
the hands of Chairman Hanna and Chair- 
man Jones and their associates. Indeed, 
some of the shrewdest politicians are of the 
opinion that the science of campaigning will 
be developed in the near future to such an 
extent that each National Committee will be 
compelled to organize something like a bank 
or a trust company which shall have control 
of its financial operations; for they have now 
become so enormous that they demand some- 
thing different from the comparatively irre- 
sponsible method of handling the funds in 
past years. 


THE EXPENDITURE OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


What use is madé of the money raised by 
the National Committees? The answer is not 
always easy. First on the campaign expense 
account stands the cost of maintaining com- 
mittee headquarters. Before 1896 campaign 
headquarters were established in the city of 
New York, but in that year both parties, 
though maintaining branches in the metrop- 
olis, had their chief headquarters in Chi- 
cago, and the same plan has been adopted 
this year. The headquarters of a National 
Committee must be as extensive as a great 
railroad’s executive offices, and the cost of 
their maintenance, including clerk hire, will 
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exceed rather than fall below $3000 a day. 
Moreover, a great many of the parades and 
meetings in New York City and in Chicago 
are arranged and pai“ ‘or by the two National 
Committees; and these cost large sums. A 
torchlight parade in New York costs from 
$12,000 to $20,000, and a large public meet- 
ing costs from $3000 to $4000 for rent, 
music, speakers, decorations, advertising, 
printing, et cetera. 

The chairman of a Campaign Committee is 
selected by the presidential candidate himself, 
and is always a man in whom the candidate 
places implicit confidence, both as to his loy- 
alty and his political wisdom. The first work 
of the Committee is to prepare campaign lit- 
erature. These documents not only inform 
the people, but give to orators and writers a 
mass of facts and arguments. This year the 
two National Committees have probably spent 
$500,000 in the preparation, publication, and 
distribution, through the medium of State, 
county, and city committees, of campaign 
documents. 

Then each headquarters maintains through- 
out the campaign a news bureau, which, under 
the direction of experienced political writers, 
supplies partisan news and arguments to the 
smaller newspapers. A good many news- 
papers are subsidized — newspapers in foreign 
tongues, and certain class journals. There 
are hundreds of these kinds in the larger cities 
and towns, nearly every one of whose edi- 
tors is ready to support either party for a con- 
sideration. They do not say so openly, but 
they announce early in a campaign that 
unless they are “helped” in some way by 
the National Committee to which they appeal, 
it will be inconvenient for them to devote 
a proper amount of space to “ booming”’ the 
candidate. Payments to these political sol- 
diers of fortune usually take the form of 
standing orders for a certain number of 
papers of each issue, the orders ranging from 
three thousand to ten thousand copiés. 

The campaign orator does not now cut the 
figure that he did in former years, but his 
influence is still great, and must be taken 
into account by the managers. This year 
hundreds of speakers are under the direction 
of the National Committee, especially in the 
doubtful States. Their expenses are paid, 
but the services of most of them are given 


without pay. A great number of attractive 
speakers, however, — men who have no par- 
ticular fame or who cannot afford to neglect - 
their business without compensation, — are 
paid during the entire campaign. Some 
receive $100 a week and expenses, a few as 
much as $1000 a week. They get cues from 
headquarters and are cautioned as to the 
peculiarities of each locality. They talk 
differently to the farmers and to the city 
people ; and as a rule those speakers are pre- 
ferred who tell many anecdotes, and know 
how to point a political argument with a 
joke. The result of this flood of oratory, 
which costs a National Committee from 
$100,000 to $200,000, is doubtful. As 
Republican mass meetings are attended 
mainly by Republican voters, and Demo- 
cratic mass meetings by Democratic voters, 
the number of converts made by them must be 
small. But they serve to create enthusiasm, 
and to maintain and to improve party disci- 
pline. Useful for the same purposes are the 
campaign clubs and societies, whose organi- 
zation and equipment cost in the aggregate a 
large sum. 


LARGE CONTRIBUTORS TO CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


How is the money raised for all these 
expenses and for others even greater? The 
work has developed shrewd and _ successful 
beggars of money. As a collector of cam- 
paign funds Mr. Marshall Jewell, who was 
for several years chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, perhaps never had an 
equal. When others failed he succeeded, 
and it is told of him that in Boston in a 
single day he collected $170,000. President 
Arthur was a charming beggar, and when he 
was an active politician his services as a 
money-getter were always counted as of the 
first importance. He had much to do with 
the collection of the funds disbursed by the 
Republican National Committee in 1880. 
So had Governor Levi P. Morton, who, 
it is generally believed, within twenty-four 
hours collected $300,000 or thereabouts for 
purely technical politics. His powers were 
again put to the test-in 1888. He followed a 
method of his own. He prepared a list of 
men whom he knew, and put down opposite 
their names the sums he thought they ought 
to give, and he went to see them. Few 
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words were spoken. The business men 
looked upon the matter as a business trans- 
action, and felt confident that Mr. Morton 
had good business reasons for calling upon 
them. 

“Do you think I ought to put my name 
down for so much, Mr. Morton?” 

“Tf I had not thought so, I shouldn’t have 
named that amount.” 

Most men paid without further ado. 


The fund used to elect Mr. Cleveland in - 


1884 came, in the main, from a dozen men. 
Mr. William L. Scott, Mr. William C. Whitney, 
and Mr. Oliver H. Payne each gave, it is be- 
lieved, quite $100,000. It is thought that 
Mr. Edward Cooper and Mr. Abram S. Hewitt 
each contributed an equal amount. Senator 
Benjamin F. Jones was chairman of the Re- 
publican National Commitee in that year, and 
with the aid of Senator Stephen B. Elkins he 
collected in round figures $800,000. But this 
sum did not pay all the bills, and there was 
a deficiency at the end of the campaign of 
$115,000. This Senator Jones made good 
out of his own pocket. 

Nor was he the only heavy loser. Mr. 
Blaine at the outset of the campaign drew his 
check for $25,000, and sent it to the National 
Committee as his share of the campaign ex- 
penses.° In the last days of October, his 
managers became seriously alarmed at the 
situation in New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, and decided, as a last expedient, to 
raise $150,000 for use in those States. Only 
$50,000 could be got from the usual sources, 
all which had already been freely drawn upon 
by the committee. Mr. Blaine was informed 
of the difficulty, and, on the assurance that 
the money would be collected and repaid to 
him later, he advanced $100,000. But after 
the campaign the National Committee was un- 
able to make any collections, and Mr. Blaine’s 
loan was not repaid. It is thought that it 
was mainly to retrieve this loss that he wrote 
his “ Twenty Years in Congress.” 

Mr. William L. Scott’s contribution to the 
Democratic campaign fund in 1888 was 
$250,000. Other generous contributors were 
Messrs. Christopher C. Baldwin, E. C. Bene- 
dict, and William C. Whitney, who added per- 
haps another quarter million to the fund; but 
the liberality of Mr. Cleveland’s friends did 
not prevent a deficiency at the close of the 


campaign of $200,000, which Senator Calvin 
S. Brice, then chairman of the Democratic 
National committee, is said to have paid out 
of his own pocket. A large sum, it has been 
said $400,000, of the Republican campaign 
fund of 1888 was collected by Mr. John Wana- 
maker. An equal amount was raised in New 
York City through the efforts of Mr. Cornelius 
N. Bliss and Governor Levi P. Morton. Four 
days before the election, Senator Quay, who 
managed the Republican campaign, felt the 
urgent need of an additional $200,000 and ap- 
pealed to Senator T. C. Platt. Senator Platt at 
first protested that, in the brief time, the task 
was an impossible one; but he finally accom- 
plished it by discounting a note which, accord- 
ing to common belief, bore the indorsement 
of Mr. Collis P. Huntington. The largest 
contributions to the Democratic campaign 
funds four years ago were made by the “ silver 
interests’ — the owners of silver mines. 

Campaign managers say that it is under 
most conditions easier to raise money for the 
party which is out of power than for the party 
that is in office. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that the Democratic managers in 1892 
had a larger fund at their disposal than the 
Republicans. And in 1896, when the Repub- 
licans were out of office, the committee headed 
by Chairman Hanna collected a campaign fund 
almost twice as large as the fund of the 
managers of the Bryan canvass. It is an 
open secret that the largest subscriber to 
this fund was Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, 
who sent his check for $150,000. It was 
not sent in answer to any appeal, but was a 
deliberate and voluntary gift late in the cam- 
paign. The largest subscription from a cor- 
poration came from a purely savings and 
benevolent association, whose directors voted 
$25,000, ‘‘to protect their depositors from loss 
of their savings.” 

This fact brings us to the source of most 
of the campaign funds in recent years —the 
great corporations. The so-called “ business 
interests’ contribute most freely to the party 
that is in power; for they wish no change in 
the conduct of affairs; but many large con- 
cerns contribute to both sides, to have friends 
at court in any event. Office-holders are 
another certain source of revenue to the 
National Committee of the party in power, 
and a third source is a considerable class of 
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men who, anxious to secure political promi- 
nence or to occupy high positions, give lav- 
ishly as a means of advancing their personal 
interests. Finally comes the aggregate of 
small popular. subscriptions, which, especially 
in contests of unusual enthusiam, is a large 
sum. 

Since methods of spending campaign funds 
have increased faster than new means of rais- 
ing them, it has been found more and more 
desirable that the chairman of a National 
Committee should be a man of large private 
fortune, with a credit and business status 
which inspire confidence and respect. When 
subscriptions are slow in coming in and he 
has only promises instead of cash, he must 
become responsible for the funds needed to 
meet current expenses, or advance them; and 
such pledges and advances often amount to 
a small fortune. It may be said, in paren- 
thesis, that the caution of contributors, and 
the close watch that one National Committee 
keeps on the other, reduces to a minimum 
the likelihood of misappropriating campaign 
funds. Although they are disbursed on 
honor, and a final accounting is seldom, if 
ever, made, their disbursement is made in all 
routine ways by strict business rules. The 
money is handled by men who may be 
trusted implicitly. In 1888 Mr. John Wana- 
maker was at the head of the finance com- 
mittee which collected the Republican cam- 
paign funds, and he carefully supervised all 
disbursements, receiving vouchers for them 
all. But this innovation, introduced by him, 
had its disadvantages and has not been 
repeated. 


SECRET AND EMERGENCY FUNDS 


There is always a sum, large or small, 
spent in “secret”’ work, which is charged on 
the books of the Committee to some general 
account, where it could never be traced, just 
as the contributions of corporations are 
charged on the books of these corporations 
to some account where a stockholder, for 


instance, could never find it. There are 
many uses of campaign money that the man- 
agers think prudent to keep secret which are 
not illegitimate. Indeed, the money that is 
used at last in buying votes on election day 
may have been properly charged on the books 
of a National Committee as a legitimate ex- 
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penditure , and it may have been perverted 
from its legitimate use on the last day by the 
last man who received it; or—it may have 
come from some “secret”’ fund which had in 
the beginning been provided for uses that 
would not bear investigation. How much is 
spent in buying votes can never be guessed at. 
But since the secret ballot law went into effect 
in many States, bribery has been lessened. 

A very important and costly piece of work 
is the polling of doubtful States. From the 
first, the National Committee keeps in close 
and constant touch with the several State com- 
mittees. Some States are so safe and others so 
hopeless as to require no attention from the 
National managers; but for strategic reasons 
a sham campaign is sometimes made in hope- 
less States. The real battle-ground is the 
doubtful States. The National Committee, at 
an early stage of the campaign, causes to be 
prepared as nearly a correct and complete 
list of the voters in these States as possible. 
This canvass is a political census. When, 
in 1876, Mr. Hewitt was chairman of the 
Democratic Executive Committee, there were 
two sets of blanks for every precinct in the 
United States, one showing a preliminary 
and the second a final canvass. It disclosed 
fairly accurately the position of every voter. 
In 1892 Chairman Harrity, of the Democratic 
National Committee, a week before the elec- 
tion, made up a table showing the States that 
would be carried by each party. The elec- 
toral vote of Cleveland was two more than 
Mr. Harrity claimed. 

Most of the men who make these can- 
vasses have to be paid, and the aggregate 
cost is, of course, enormous. But it is money 
that is regarded as well spent, for the real 
weak spots are discovered, and campaign 
work is redoubled where it is most needed. 
Meetings are organized at short notice, an 
army of workers is employed, and the best 
speakers are sent where they may change 
votes. Thus the most expensive work of a 
national campaign is done during the last 
three weeks before the election. Every 
doubtful State and city is closely watched by 
men prompt to discover every change in the 
political tide, and money is transmitted in 
large sums to the localities in which it is 
believed it will produce the best results. 
A few days before the election in 1888 West 
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Virginia received $44,000 from the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and the Republi- 
cans sent $50,000 to the same State. About 
the same time the Democrats sent $100,000 
into Indiana; and three nights before the 
election Chairman Quay, of the Republican 
National Committee, sent $300,000 from 
New York, to trusted lieutenants in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. A fortnight before the 
election of 1896 the Republicans became 
doubtful about Iowa. Chairman Hanna at 
once resolved upon a personal canvass of 
every doubtful voter in the State. He pro- 
posed that every voter not classed on the 
polling lists either as a downright Demo- 
crat or a downright Republican should be 
visited by some zealous and tactful member 
of the Republican party. Before election 
day the thousands of such men in towns, in 
cities, and in the country were sought out and 
appealed to by the Republicans most likely 
to win them; and this canvass is said to have 
cost the Republican National Committee 
more than $200,000. 

Such incidents always mark the strenuous, 
hand-to-hand fighting of the closing days of 
a national campaign. Political parties are 
now so thoroughly organized and national 
campaigns are so skilfully conducted, that 
the vote of every State can be foretold with 
reasonable accuracy at least ten days before 
election, but the loss of a presidential elec- 
tion ky 1200 votes proves the lurking perils 
that beset the pathway of the wariest politi- 
cal strategist. 

Reckoning all the expenses in all the 
States, it may be roughly estimated that a 


presidential campaign, including also Con- 
gressional, gubernatorial and lesser cam- 
paigns, causes the total expenditure of 
perhaps $20,000,000. 


COMMITTEE OLIGARCHIES 

The work of campaign committees, Na- 
tional, State, Congressional, and even county 
and ward, is not done when the election is 
held; for the whole vast machinery is kept 
in existence, even if it have periods of inac- 
tivity, and work begins again, long before 
the public suspects it, in preparation for the 
next nominating conventions. The cam- 
paign committees are often the strongest 
influence in nominating candidates as well 
as in electing them. Thus an irresponsible 
oligarchy has grown up. But it differs 
from almost every other oligarchy in history 
in this— only a few, and they the vulgarest, 
of the oligarchs receive public credit, or 
money, or dignity, or great offices, or any 
reward, except the excitement of the game. 
Indeed, many of them spend large private 
fortunes in the work. But it is such exciting 
exercise that few men who once engage in 
it ever lose a keen interest in it. Most of 
them work for the fun of it — the exhilaration 
that comes of producing world-wide results. 
Some work for purely patriotic reasons. 

But the danger point is not the personnel 
of this vast political machine, but the growth 
of a system that requires such enormous 
sums of money. If a presidential candidate 
were nominated only to reform this very 
system, his managers, to elect him, would 
have to spend millions of dollars. 
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THE VIEWS OF MR. BILLY SANDERS 


THE HUSTLING QUALITY OF “MARK” AND THE BENEVO- 
LENT PHILOSOPHY OF “MACK ”— PHILOSOPHERS IN GEN- 


ERAL 


R. BILLY SANDERS has his own 
M way of looking at passing events, 
and his comments thereon being 
something out of the usual order, he is treated 
with great consideration and respect by the 
rising generation in his community. When 
he comes to town, he usually goes to the ho- 
tel which has a wide and pleasant veranda. 
There he is sure to find a sympathetic audi- 
ence, which, in spite of the familiarity his 
humor invites, has great respect for his opin- 
ions. His interest in politics continues una- 
bated, though he professes a great contempt 
for the whole business. 

He is hardly ever without an audience of 
some kind ; for when he fails for a day or two 
to come to town, the young men, and, indeed, 
some of the older ones, make it a point to 
pay him a visit at his comfortable home, 
where they are always sure of finding a warm 
welcome. He draws a very delicate distinc- 
tion, however, between his home and the tav- 
ern, as he persists in calling the hotel. At 
the tavern, he leads and monopolizes the con- 
versation; in his own house, it is with diffi- 
culty that he can be drawn out. He main- 
tains that it is discourteous for a host to take 
hold of a subject and discuss it in a way to 
ride over the opinions and views of his guests. 
“When I ax a man to dinner,” he says, “I 
might as well help myself to the vittles fust, 
as to up an’ do all the talkin’.” 

Therefore, it is on the veranda of the tav- 
ern that Mr. Sanders is at his best. He feels 
that he has the privileges of a guest, and he 
takes advantage of them. He made his ap- 
pearance there recently after a somewhat 
prolonged absence, and the young men who 
were sitting in its shadow made haste to place a 
chair for him and to inquire about his health. 

“Well, I tell you,” said Mr. Sanders, “ I’ve 
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felt better’n I do, an’ then agin, I’ve felt lots 
wuss. I reckon you'll have to locate the 
state of my condition some’rs betwixt the 
ham and the shoulder —sorter middlin’. I 
ain’t complainin’. I’ve been blessed beyan’ 
my deserts. I flung away my specks the 
year they yerked Cleveland out of the Buffalo 
beer-gyarden an’ sot him up as the demmy- 
cratic Joshway; I don’t have to hol’ my han’ 
to my year for to hear myself snore; an’ I 
ain’t had no call for a third set of teeth.” 

“Mr. Sanders is the only philosopher we 
have left,” explained one of the young men, 
after introducing the old gentleman to a 
commercial traveller from Ohio who was 
making his first trip to the section of Georgia 
in which Harmony Grove is situated. 

“Don’t be onjust to the rest of ’em,” sug- 
gested Mr. Sanders, giving a casual but crit- 
ical glance at the stranger. ‘Don’t leave 
any fond, familiar names off’n the list; give 
‘em all fa’r play. Don’t forgit Mark an’ Mack 
when you're a-huntin’ for th2 ginnywine brand 
and sample.” His tone was solemn and 
assured as his clear blue eyes once more threw 
their searchlights on the stranger. 

“You mean McKinley and Hanna,” the 
commercial traveller remarked. 

“Tooby shore; tooby shore,” replied Mr. 
Sanders, seating himself with something of a 
grunt, and fixing his legs in a comfortable 
position. 

“Well, I don’t know about McKinley — 
but, really now, it never struck me that Mr. 
Hanna was much of a philosopher; and I 
know him pretty well.” 

“He’s the finest in the business,” Mr. 
Sanders declared in atone of authority. ‘ He 
stands at the head of the perfession, as you 
may say, an’ Mack ain't many jumps behind 
him. Mack kinder takes after me; he’s willin’ 
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to set down an’ rest ever’ once in a while an’ 
shed a sweet smile on the wimmen an’ chil- 
dren; but Hanna’sahustler. He never tetches 
nothin’ that he’s willin’ to put down. He’sin 
a class all by hisself, an’ shines on the heights, 
as the poet says, like the mornin’ star winkin’ 
at the wanin’ moon. 

“ Lookin’ at it from my pint of view,” 
continued Mr. Sanders, “they ain’t nothin’ 
cheaper ner easier than bein’ a philosopher. 
But to be a philosopher after the manner of 
Hanna (ef you'll excuse the po’try that natch- 
ally pops out’n the subject) you’ve got to sleep 
wi’ your duds on an’ git up an’ eat a sandwich 
by early candle-light. 

“The perfession an’ pursuit of philosophy 
is as different in these days from what it 
useter be as ef Tommy Edison had took hold 
on it an’ het it up wi a live wire. What 
does Mark do when the expandin’ trusts come 
along an’ ax him what he wants ? 

“Why, he cocks his head on one side, an’ 
draps his wattles, an’ says, says he, ‘Gi’ mea 
light, an’ a dang big bunch of it! Ef you 
want honest money, le’ me have the handlin’ 
of a good, big chunk — paper or spec!’ 

“Now, I leave it to you, my friend,” nod- 
ding to the commercial traveller, “ef the 
Hanna philosophy don’t take the socKs»ff’n 
the Sockertees brand, an’ leave it bar’footed 
in the dust.” 

The stranger laughed, but before he had 
time to make any comment, Mr. Sanders 
resumed : — 

“Tt’s natchal, as well as agreeable, in civ- 
ilizin’ ever’thing an’ ever’body, an’ in hitchin’ 
ourselves to the trolley-wire, that we shouldn’t 
overlook an’ neglect philosophy. In ginny- 
wine philosophy, wi’ ‘Git Thar’ marked on 
the dashboard, Mark is settin’ the pace. Me 
an’ Mack ain’t in sech a hurry. We're philos- 
ophers all right enough, but we ain’t got no 
special train for to ketch. 

“ What’s the use of ouradvanced civilization, 
an’ our mor’] prog’ess, I'd like to know, if we 
can’t patch up our philosophy so’s itll gallop 
along with ever’thing else? Poverty, a wet 
dog, an’ a blue-gum nigger is things to be 
kept out’n the house ef you want to have a 
contented mind: an’ me an’ Mark an’ Mack 
have come to the conclusion that philosophy 
that ain’t got no perquisites tied to it had bet- 
ter be put on the top shelf wi’ ol’ Plato an’ all 


the other dagoes that know’d more’n they 
thought they did. What you reckon them 
fellers’d do ef they could be brung to life an’ 
sot down in the midst of our social whirligig, 
an’ have a chance for to listen at the tee-tee’s 
an’ the ta-ta’s that make up the bulk an’ heft 
of talk up an’ down the country? Why, 
they’d throw up the’r han’s an’ ax for a good 
big doste of morphine. 

“Then, take t’other side. S’pose we had 
some native-born Platos an’ a half a dozen 
Sockerteeses, an’, stidder sellin’ goober-peas 
on the street-cornders, they was to set thar an’ 
blab out the kinder talk an’ conversation that’s 
made the name of Sockertees as fresh as a 
last year’s mack’rel; what you reckon would 
happen? Why, they ain’t a city on the United 
continent that makes any pertence of good 
gov’ment whar such carryin’s on’d be winked 
at. The trusts an’ corporations’d call the city 
council together an’ arrange for the fellers to 
be legally lynched. An’ ef the city council 
showed symptoms of hangin’ back, the rail- 
roads’d call the legislature in session and 
suppress the agitators! <A feller that loves 
his country an’ is willin’ to be shot in the 
abdomen for to keep the glorious flag wavin’ 
over a lot of Filipeeners, has got to w’ar bed- 
room slippers wi’ rubber heels for to keep 
from disturbin’ our ‘ business interests.’ ” 

“Well, Mr. Sanders, what is your system of 
philosophy ?” asked one of the young men. 

“TI ain’t wedded to no special system,” 
replied the old man, after a pause. “ You've 
seed men afore now wi’ a whole passel of 
walkin’ canes—one for ever’ day in the 
week, if need be, an’ a gold-headed one for 
Sunday. Well, that’s the way wi’ me. Yit 
I’ll not deny that I’ve got a pet system. It’s 
on wheels an’ it’ll run on the same track wi’ 
Mack’s. I didn’t invent it— Oh, no! it was 
old in years long before I was born, an’ I ain’t 
no spring chicken. I don’t wanter snatch no 
man’s laurel patch from him. You see, it’s 
this way: there come a time in the history of 
the world when men-folks thought they’d cut 
a purtier figger wi’ britches on than they did 
wi’ nothin’ on but a night-shirt or somethin’ 
of that sort. Well, britches come into fashion, 
an’ then Satan put it into some feller’s head 
to put pockets in ’em, an’ right then an’ thar 
was hatched the philosophy that’s ketched 
me an’ Mark an’ Mack. Mind you, I ain’t 
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braggin’ on it; I’m jest a-givin’ you the plain 
facts. 

“Our system has evoluted consider’ bul sence 
the britches-pocket was invented; it’s ex- 
panded! No: longer’n t’other day a good 
neighbor of mine got caught in a saw-mill, and 
when they unlimbered the machine he wa’nt 
nothing but a lump of clay, as you may say. 
Well, sir, I brung me an’ Mack’s philosophy to 
my aid, an’ you’d be surprised to know how 
well I stood it. Considerin’ my age an’ the 
gener] feeble condition of both body and 
mind, I bore up under it wonderful well. It 
may astonish you, but I bore up better’n the 
man’s wife an’ children. That’s where me an’ 
Mack an’ Mark have the advantage of so 
many people ; we’re philosophers by trade. 

“Mark is specially gifted that way, an’ I’m 
kinder envious of his talent —be jigged ef I 
ain’t. He hollered prosperity when he woke 
up, an’ he’ll go to bed yellin’ it. .Ef he was 
called into the Pennsylvany coal mines to- 
morrer, he’d bounce aroun’ amongst the men 
an’ wimmen that ain’t handled no money wages 
in a year an’ sing the same tune; an’ he’d 
laugh an’ joke, an’ hunch the gals wi’ his 
elbow, an’ poke the hungriest in the short ribs 
wi’ his thumb, an’ ax ’em why in the world 
they wasn’t spendin’ at least a part of the 
season at Cooney Islan’ or some of the other 
waterin’-places. You see what philosophy ’Il 
do fer a man. 

“T’ll bet you a thrip to a ginger cake that 
Mark ’ud up an’ tell you right now that they 
ain’t no reason under the sun, considerin’ the 
great prosperity of the country, why the coal 
miners an’ fact’ry han’s of the North Ameri- 
can continent shouldn’t ’a’ took a European 
tower this summer. An’ when you come to 
think on’t you can’t find but three or four 
reely good reasons why they didn’t go across 
wi’ Mark when he banished hisself to Lon- 
don, endurin’ the early part of the summer. 

* But Mark ain’t the only huckleberry on 
the bush. There’s Mack. I’m reel fond of 
Mark ; but Mack comes the nighest to bein’ 
my kind of a philosopher. Why, you can look 
at that man’s pictur’s an’ see Benevolence 
oozin’ out like rozzum on the sunny side of 
a loblolly pine; an’ ef it’s so in the pictur’s, 
what must be the state of the man hisself ? 
Why, he’s got a smile that you could rock a 
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baby to sleep in. Oh, yes! Mack’s my kind 
of a man ef I’m to have a sesso in choosin’ a 
pardner. I had a right hearty laugh at the 
way Mack brung his Benevolence to b’ar 
on the Porto Rican tariff business. It was 
like eatin’ a suet puddin’ after camping out in 
the bushes for a fortnight or more. In gen- 
er’l, the tariff issue is calculated to gi’ me a 
case of the heaves, but Mack has put a twist 
on it that’s new enough to draw a big crowd. 

“J had aright hearty laugh when the boys 
in Congress lifted the curtain a little an’ gi’ 
me a chance to see the diff’rence betwixt 
Mack’s maxims an’ his morals. At fust ’twas 
our plain duty for to have free trade wi’ 
Porto Rico, then when the sugar folks had 
collogued wi’ the sugared crowd, Mack made 
up his mind that the worl’ wouldn't end ef 
we only done a part of our plain duty. 

“When the trusts put a ruffle an’ a couple 
of feathers on our plain duty, Mack didn't 
know it; he’d never seed it before; he give 
it the back of his han’, smilin’ all the time 
like he had a vision of angels an’ jest men 
made perfect. Now, I’d like to know what 
complaint you can make agin’ sech philos- 
ophy as that—the philosophy that mixes a 
big dose of North American Benevolence wi’ 
Business ?” 

Mr. Sanders paused, and before he could 
begin again, the Judge of the county court 
came up. “Mr. Sanders,” said the Judge, 
after an exchange of greetings, “how are you 
getting on with your new family ?” 

“Which family is that?” Mr. Sanders in- 
quired. 

“Why, the widow and orphans of Jack 
Landrum who was killed in the sawmill.” 

“Well, it was this way,” replied the old 
man, grinning broadly, ‘“ Jack didn’t have no 
life ’nshurance, ner no real estate in Atlanty, 
ner no money in the bank, ner no house an’ 
lot whar they’d been livin’ at, an’ so after 
‘twas all over an’ done wi’, I axed ’em over to 
dinner, an’ be jigged ef they didn’t take pos- 
session of the house. Yes, sir, I had to move 
up stairs. When you come out to see me, 
Judge, be keerful that you don’t wake the baby 
wi’ your hollerin’ an’ bawlin’ at the gate.” 

The Judge was passing on, but Mr. Sanders 
called him, and the two walked slowly down 
the street. 





NORTHERN INDIAN AND DOG SLEDGE (Igloos in the background). 
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A DAY’S WORK OF AN ARCTIC HUNTER 


STARTING BY AURORAL LIGHT AND RUNNING OVER ICE FOR 
TWELVE HOURS—A 10 x11 FOOT HOUSE FOR NINETEEN PEO- 
PLE AND THREE DOGS—SLEEPING IN AN AIR-TIGHT HUT 


" 
A. j}. STORE 


ARCTIC EXPLORER IN THE INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


[The experience of Mr. Stone, the Arctic hunter, has been an exceedingly interesting one. Five years ago he was 
engaged in business in Montana, but his whole interest was in natural history. With the support of the American Museum 
of Natural History, he prepared himself for an Arctic journey by the most rigorous training — starting out in the morning, 
for instance, without breakfast, and climbing over the mountains all day long without touching food. He started on his 
first Arctic trip in 1896. For four years he was exploring the northern interior and coast-line from Seattle to a point about 
two hundred miles east of Franklin Bay, travelling in one sledding trip, along the coast, more than a thousand miles. Of 
the country through which he travelled comparatively little was known. Mr. Stone during his journeys corrected and made 
exact the undefined geography of the northern coast ; compiled a list of the region’s fauna, and added to our knowledge, 
among other animals, a new mountain sheep, the Ovis Sfone?, and a new caribou; and made a close study of the northern 
tribes, both Indian and Eskimo, most interesting in its detail. Indeed he has observed most carefully two tribes which, we 
believe, have never been scientifically described. In the present sketch he tells of a unique day’s work done on Christmas 
Day, 1898, near the mouth of the Mackenzie River. This magazine will contain from time to time vivid stories of what 
“a day’s work”? means to men in different walks of life, and this lifelike picture forms an excellent introduction to 


the series. } 


HREE weeks passed rapidly at Her- carcass of a giant bow-head ; and in the moun- 
schel’s Island, with the colony of tains, the home of the reindeer, the wolves 
Noonitagmioot Eskimo to amuse.and are plotting for their holiday feast ; while the 

interest us, and December was already half traveller, facing the icy wind, tingles at its 


gone when we started back to Fort McPher- touch and shivers as he thinks of the South. 
The coast was low and treeless, with no 


son. Progress was slow, and with storms 
and bad sledding it was Christmas when I liting thing in sight except my Indians and 
reached Oak Pik again. dogs. Beyond was the monotonous stretch 

Christmas comes to the fields of ice and_ of country which forms the delta of the Mac- 
snow as surely as it comes to the land of kenzie River. We were still one hundred 
flowers, but not a Christmas of chiming bells and eighty miles from ‘camp, and the hardest 
and laughter and play. Out on the masses part of the journey was before us, for we had 
of ice that break in the wind and current, the _ hitherto been travelling on hard ice and snow, 
great ice-bears of the Eskimo growl and fight and the soft snow of the sheltered places was 
over a seal they have caught or the stranded _ still to be passed. 
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A KOOKPUGMIOOT ESKIMO. 


On this Christmas eve, however, we were 


fortunate enough to find an overhanging 
rock and a few odd sticks of driftwood ; and 
we had house and hearth and Arctic comfort. 
Over a slow fire on the top of the snow we 
made our tea, which, with a strip of bacon 
and two hard biscuits, completed each man’s 


supper. It was far from enough, and the 
poor dogs had to be satisfied with a small 
portion of whale-blubber, but we were all 
used to stinting ourselves of food, and were 
thankful for what we had. Supper over, the 
Indians rolled themselves up in a knot, dog 
fashion, and, winding themselves up in skins, 
were soon asleep in the burrow we had made 
inthe snow. The dogs were already stretched 
at full length, asleep, all except Zilla. Poor 
Zilla, my foregoer, a sturdy, never-tiring fel- 
low, was at last worn out. It is not sentiment 
but sincere truth when I say that I grieved 
for him as for a friend. 

The night was perfectly fair. A clear 
moon shone down on the white fields about 
me, and the stars were bright with an Arctic 
winter’s brilliancy, while just before me glim- 
mered and sank the embers of our fire on the 
snowtop. To the north was the great ocean; 
to the east and south the low, flat plain ; to the 


west the northern ridge of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; and all lay a pallid white. The wonder 
of it all held me awake until long after the 
fire was dead. For the moment I was per- 
fectly satisfied with the danger and hard 
usage of the days just past, lost in that great 
land of white that stretched everywhere about 
me; and then, finally realizing that such days 
were before as well as behind, and that I must 
make myself ready for them, I bundled my- 
self up for the night beside my dogs and 
Indians in our burrow. 

Christmas morning found me up at one 
o’clock, and two hours later, having eaten a 
breakfast which differed from our evening 
meal only by the addition of a few beans, we 
were ready to start. One of the Indians ran 
ahead to show the way, the other took the 
first sled, and I, the second. The dogs ran 
off briskly, and seemed glad to leave our 
night camp, for, looking back, we could all 
see the form of poor little Zilla lying beside 
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ESKIMO WOMEN AND CHILD. 


[These are of the Kookpugmioot tribe. There is little real difference 
between the various tribes of Eskimo save in the matter of locality 
The women of the picture have rather better and neater furs than the 
average Eskimo women. ] 
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A TYPICAL ESKIMO HEAD. 


[This man is dressed in skins and fur in the usual fashion, and wears “tootucks” through his lips. 
He has lost one eye—a strikingly common disfigurement among these tribes.] 


He had died during the 


the dying fire. 
night. 


AN ARCTIC CHRISTMAS MORNING 


The morning was cold and calm, not a 
breath of air stirring. The moon had low- 
ered and was paler. The sky shaded from a 
light blue to a deep, dark purple at the hori- 
zon. A beautiful aurora swayed its great 
ribbonlike folds gracefully above us as if 
stirred by a breeze; then tied itself to the 


invisible handle of a _ brilliant, fan-shaped 
electrical display that just tipped the purple 
of the north, as if in preparation for the fes- 
tivities of the season. There was a breath- 
less hush over all. Even the dogs’ harness 
bells were clogged with frost and completely 
muffled. There was not the howl of a wolf, 
the hoot of an owl, the twitter of a bird, or 
even the breaking of a twig. The soft swish, 
swish of my Loucheux snowshoes intensi- 
fied rather than broke the silence. 
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The snow was yet hard and the dogs trav- 
elled rapidly. I ran beside my sled as one in 
adream. An illusion of unreality controlled 
me, and I became an imaginary being follow- 
ing a fancied dog-team over unknown, unreal 
fields of ice and snow. It was a land made 
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ESKIMO MOTHER AND CHILD. 
[The women carry their children this way in a deep hood on long 


journeys. This lady is wearing a suit of “imported” furs. ] 


by magic, a day which wade me glad for 
what I had been able to do, content with 
scanty food and no shelter, and fearless as to 


the future. All day long I ran with the sled. 
I did not tire, for my running seemed me- 


chanical. I knew nothing of exertion or the 
passing of time, and but little of my surround- 
ings. I remember having seen the moon at 
the noon hour directly north of me, about five 
degrees above the horizon, and I wondered 
at it greatly; but soon I had forgotten it all, 
and was again running and dreaming beside 
my sled. Only a few minutes after, as it 
seemed, I heard the barking of the dogs, and, 
looking at my watch, was astonished to see 
that I had been constantly running for just 
twelve hours, and at a speed of about three 
and one-fourth miles an hour. It was a 
strange sort of a day for an Arctic explorer 
to spend, this of running in a dream over 
miles of ice and snow; and I cannot explain 
it, unless it was because the day was Christ- 
mas day and I was alone on the north coast. 

My dogs turned to climb the sloping river- 
bank, and I knew we must be approaching 
Oak Pik Igloo, where some Eskimo were liv- 
ing. Even while I helped the dogs to climb 
the bank with the sled, we came upon a nar- 
row strip of willows, and passed through 
them upon the small lake. Pushing through 
more willows on the farther bank, we came 
suddenly upon the low, dome-shape igloo, cov- 
ered with snow. As may be judged from my 
description of our Christmas eve supper, we 
had a very limited amount of food. And 
these Eskimo are very fond of white man’s 
food. It seemed that deception was the only 
way by which we could obtain lodging and 
keep food enough to last through our journey. 
So I told them without any compunction that 
we were starving, and prepared for a night 
as a guest of the igloo. 

The Indians had already unloaded the bed- 
ding, and had started to carry it inside. I 
followed them, getting down on my hands 
and knees and crawling through the low pas- 
sageway. . The atmosphere that met me from 
within was heavy and sickening; but, of course, 
one cannot be too fastidious in an igloo. While 
we were shaking hands with our new friends, 
a few dogs were thrown outside to make more 
room for us. The Eskimo. is really a very 
courteous host. 


HOME FOR TWO FAMILIES, 
AND DOGS 


FOOT 
GUESTS, 


A IOX II 


The interior of the hut was almost square, 
with a floor space of, I should say, about 
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A PARTY OF ESKIMO. 


[Just such a party as Mr. Stone spent his Christmas night with. 
The third Eskimo from the right of the picture is smoking the short, tiny-bowled pipe so common among all the tribes. It 


worn, 
hardly serves for more than two or three whiffs at once.] 


ten. or eleven feet, and about five and, a 
half feet from floor to roof. It was the home 


of two families, nine people in all, and num- 


berless dogs and puppies. Two native oil- 
lamps were burning, and by their yellow light 
I could see the faces of my companions. A 
very interesting study they were, too. The 
youngest was a little girl evidently about nine 
years of age, with a face that would have been 
really pretty had it been clean and had her 
hair been combed, but these are over-niceties 
with which the Eskimo women never worry 
themselves. Yet they all complained of their 
dress, and the scarcity of good furs. 

Dead willows made a fire in the centre of 
the camp, and one of my Indians brought up 
two kettles of water from the lake, one for 
the tea and the other for Josh. These were 
to make our Christmas dinner: /osh, the 
ugliest, most worthless food fish on earth, not 
fit for the hungriest Arctic dogs, and tea 
without sugar. One of my Indians broke 
up the frozen mass of fish into chunks with 
an axe, and threw them into the kettle with- 
out seasoning of any kind. The day had 
been a long one of continuous travel, and this 
indeed seemed a poor reward for it all. 
Then the history of previous travellers in this 
region and their privation came to my mind. 
Fifty years ago Sir John Franklin’s entire 


Among them may be seen the varied styles of furs and skins 


expedition perished in the very latitude of 
this, my Christmas camp. Of an army of 
brave, helpless men, one hundred and twenty- 
nine in all, not one remained to tell us of all 
the suffering and misery they experienced. 
Theirs was an heroic struggle against too 
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AN ARCTIC WHALER IN WINTER QUARTERS. 

[At Herschel Island when Mr. Stone was there at this time the whaler 
which lay blocked up with blocks of snow for the winter, furnished him 
with some good companions. Indeed, on the first day of the trip he 
describes, the men of the whaler accompanied him along the coast. ] 
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AN ESKIMO GRANDFATHER. 
[A typical old patriarch of the Igloo.] 


great odds. Mine was a rosy Christmas, 
after all, full of health and boiled /osh. 

I gave the natives all the tea they could 
drink, which pleased them so much that my 
dogs had a veritable feast at their hands. 
The evening meal was scarcely over when 
one of the native women brought out a 
copper kettle almost full of filthy, greasy 
water, hung it over the fire, and dropped in 
a mass of fish. When the mass had had 
time to boil she produced a couple of dirty 
wooden platters which had evidently been 
used for years without washing. To appear 
well before her white visitor, however, she 
did dip some of the boiling liquid into them 
from off the boiling fish, twirled it around 
for a moment, and poured it into the kettle 
again. Then, taking a greatspoon formed 
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from the horn of the 
Ovis Dathi, she dipped 
up the fish, and each 
family gathered about 
its platter. I was asked 
to join them, but refused 
with as good a grace as 
was possible, and was 
watching them enjoy 
this addition to their 
meal when there crawled 
in through the door a 
party of seven visiting 
Eskimo, — four men, a 
woman, and two chil- 
dren, making in all nine- 
teen people and three 
dogs in the little hut, 
and a large number of 
dogs outside. 

The woman who had 
just come was a rather 
pretty Eskimo woman, 
and wore a_ beautiful 
new suit of “imported”’ 
reindeer skins that fitted 
her exceedingly well. 
After sitting before the 
fire for a few minutes, 
and brushing the frost 
from her furs, she unfas- 
tened her belt, and, put- 
ting her hands around 
to one side, drew out a 
little reddish brown ball 
of human flesh, perfectly bare, and evidently 
only a few weeks old, from beneath her gar- 
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AN ESKIMO SNOW KNIFE AND CASE. 


[This peculiar knife was made of a piece of scrap iron obtained 
from some whaling vessel, shaped and tempered in a rude hand forge. 
In spite of this it was beautifully polished, with a remarkably exact, 
tapering groove down the middle. The case is made of very costly 
undressed skin decorated with beads and porcupine quills. ] 
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ment. Then came its little furs, and into 
them it went, until, at last, it looked like a 
perfect bundle of fur. 


A SUSPICIOUS BEDFELLOW 


These newcomers, also, were ready for the 
meal of boiled fish; and, that once completed, 
they all turned to the frozen fish once more. 
When they had finally finished their eating, 
I talked and traded with them, giving tea and 
tobacco for some trinkets they had made. 
The evening had passed rapidly, and it was 
midnight when the party retired. I was 
allotted a larger space than any one else, in 
one corner, and a big, villanous-looking fel- 
low, one of the newcomers, whose appear- 
ance I did not like in the least, volunteered 
to arrange my sleeping-gear for me. He 
succeeded far better than I could have done. 
Yet I could not help distrusting him, for he 
had a wild pair of eyes and watched me con- 
stantly. In one of the oil lamps they left 
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MAP OF NORTHWESTERN BRITISH AMERICA. 


[Showing Mr. Stone’s route and his geographical discoveries. ] 
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AN ESKIMO HEAD. 


[A characteristic head of one of the Eskimos in his prime. The 
bone ornaments in the lip of this man are particularly interesting. 
These large ‘‘tootucks,” as they are called, are considered worth 
100 white fox skins per pair. ‘They are stuck through gaping holes 
made in the lip for the purpose. ] 


burning a small wick that cast a faint glim- 
mer of yellow light about the dingy hole. I 
fell asleep quickly, but it could not have been 


long after when I woke witha start. Luckily 
I only opened my eyes slightly, for I saw my 
villanous-looking friend sitting up, bending 
over me, and looking directly into my face. 
I was satisfied to lie still and watch him, but 
not without a thrill of fear. He sat motion- 
less for a while, then leaned back, lighted his 
pipe, and took two or three long whiffs, Eskimo 
fashion. All at once, to my surprise, he 
turned over and fell asleep. Evidently his 
curiosity was satisfied, and he had decided 
that the white-faced stranger from the south 
was not such a remarkable man after all. 
For myself, I was well pleased with his lack 
of appreciation. 

Notwithstanding my restlessness and the 
lack of air,—for at night they seal up the 
igloo entrance, its only ventilation, and make 
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AN INDIAN HUT NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE MACKENZIE RIVER. 


[While slightly different from the Eskimo Igloos, this gives an excellent idea of the space available for the large 
party with whom Mr. Stone spent the night. ] 
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AN ESKIMO WOMAN. 
[Showing the method of dressing the hair. ] 


the hut as nearly air-tight as possible, — I 
slept well during the remainder of the night, 
and we started in good spirits in the morning ; 
in good spirits, but without breakfast, for, al- 
though the Eskimo offered us more frozen 
fish, we decided to breakfast en route. That 
night’s entertainment did not whet our appe- 
tites. 

We bade farewell to our hosts, who had 
shown courtesies, if not comforts, to us, and 
were away for the fields of soft snow and 
hard travelling before us. So passed my 
Christmas, and when, a week later, I sat be- 
side the fire in my little cabin home at Fort 
McPherson, while the wind pounded against 
the cabin walls, I remembered that white 
Christmas Eve, the unreal dreaming day by 
the sled, the strange meal and night at the 
igloo tavern, but, most of all and sadly, my old 
companion Zilla, who lies buried in the snow 
of our camp by the overhanging rock. It 
was the sort of day that so impresses itself on 
a man’s memory as to become fixed forever. 





eee BICHES OF A KURAL STATE 


THE NEBRASKANS’ EXPANSIVE VIEW OF LAND AND LIFE 

— SOCIAL AND POLITICAL GROWTHS IN A WHOLLY AGRI- 

CULTURAL COMMUNITY—NO MANUFACTURES, NO MINES, 

FEW JAILS, NO PUBLIC DEBT—TOWNS AS_ PARASITES 
BY 


WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 


[The author of this article has written in a private letter about the article as follows: “ It is hopeless to try to present the 
whole matter in a magazine article; but I have tried to cover the principal points in a suggestive way. I have avoided a 
mere statistical treatment, but all the figures used have been verified. I have taken nothing for granted, but have personally 
examined every table of which I have made use. 

“T have written from the point of view of a citizen of Nebraska, but of one who is not blinded to the state’s errors of 
policy in administering its industrial affairs. I have had much benefit of counsel with sober-minded men who are ‘on the 
inside’ of life here, and so have been able to present the whole case fairly. 

“In the brief reference that was made to political life, as affecting the industrial, I have found the greatest difficulty. 
That is a matter of extreme importance — not so much because of the results it is to yield, as because of the menace that lies in 
a continued eastern misapprehension of the western farmer’s needs. In Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, and all 
the western states of this class there is an intricate and inseparable relation between industry and politics, both in theory 
and in practice. My difficulty has been in confining my discussion to one or two paragraphs, and in avoiding the danger 
of coloring the matter with personal convictions. I have tried to state it all without prejudice.”’] 


EBRASKA is more exclusively agri- it has no navigable waterways —in_ short, 
cultural in its activity than -ny other it has nothing but soil and sunshine; it is 
American State. Agricu..ure is of nothing but a “green botanic expanse,” a 


course the dominant industry over all the magnified garden patch and barnyard. The 
great prairie lying between the Mississippi Garden of Eden was not more purely pas- 
River and the Rocky Mountains; and the toral. Political economy here is brought 
conditions of life in back to first prin- 
Nebraska are more {ae ~ ee me 6ciples; for most of 
or less the same as waled _ Se the complex elements 
in this whole region ; if é spl that elsewhere con- 
but the other States ne A VQ fuse social and eco- , 
each have some col- Si ie —F Le a= nomic problems are 
lateral resources and pet og Sa SN | as here reduced to their 
activities. Nebraska i ; ar lowest terms; and 
is the extreme case. § f wae, «=olife and work have a 
It has developed no — é Sor * me directness and sim- 
mineral wealth; it [| bes amex S| plicity that make 
buys practically every [ee , cai sk i) their meaning and 
ton of its coal; it [ie BG as, age i | tendencies compara- 


has no native forests : mma tively easy to under- 
Photograph by Cross. stand. 


worth mentioning, — 
THE FAMILY OF A RETIRED FARMER IN SOUTH- 
hardly enough to sup- EASTERN NEBRASKA. When Nebraska 


ply its people with a was organized as a 
winter’s firewood; it has no commerce _ Territory in 1854, it included a portion 6f Colo- 
but the sale of its surplus farm products rado, Wyoming, and the Dakotas; but when, 
and the purchase of the simple neces- in 1867, it was.admitt 1 into the Union asa 
saries of life which it does not produce; State, its present boundaries were fixed. The 
it has almost no manufactures save those mountains, with their forests and mines, were 
mills, packing-houses, and dairies which put taken away, and there was left a prairie 
its food products into form for consumption; with a mean altitude of twenty-three hun- 
93 
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Photograph by Cross. 


A RELIC OF PIONEER DAYS. 


[An old sod house in Franklin County,.Nebraska.] 


dred feet, —eight hundred or nine hundred 


feet on the eastern border, rising to five 
thousand or six thousand feet toward the 
foothills in the extreme northwestern corner. 
The soil is a measureless deposit of loess and 
alluvium, chemically and physically identical 
with that of the Rhine valley. No one 
knows its average depth; but in most parts 
of the cultivated area one may go down for 
a hundred feet without finding a stone big 
enough to sink a fish-line. The soil is uni- 
form in texture and composition throughout 
its great depth; brought from the lowest 
level, after a short exposure to sun and air, it 
will support a luxuriant vegetation. Exhaus- 
tion by any natural process is impossible, and 
exhaustion through cultivation appears almost 
impossible. Forty-five years’ experience has 
shown that the more the soil is cultivated, 
upturned, and exposed to climatic action, the 
greater becomes its productiveness.  Arti- 
ficial fertilization has never been practised. 
Innumerable rivers and creeks cross-seam 
the broad surface, and about 12,000,000 acres 
lie within the river valleys. The rains come 
mostly in May, June, and July, and the 
winters are dry. Underlying almost the en- 


tire State is a constant sheet of water, whose 
principal source is the mountains, and this is 
largely available for use in irrigation, by 
means of wells and windmills. 

Temperate Nebraskans do not say that 
their land is the happy valley where “all the 
diversities of the world are brought together, 
the blessings of Nature collected, and its 
evils extracted and excluded.” That was the 
cry of the land agents in earlier years, but it 
did more harm than good. The best thing 
that can be said of the State is that Nature 
here affords limitless opportunities for hard 
work, with assurance of reward to the intelli- 
gent worker. Those who were the pioneers 
in exploiting the adaptabilities of soil and 
climate had to face adversity; drought, hot 
wind, and crop failure have occurred four 
times within thirty years, — often enough to 
spice assurance with doubt, and to modulate 
the song of plenty into a strain of anxiety. 
But every apparent failure has yielded good 
results, teaching things that were necessary 
to be known. Failure was not always caused 
by natural conditions, but sometimes by igno- 
rance of those conditions. When the eastern 
portion of the State was settled, it was found 
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that the grains could be grown abundantly ; 
and as the plough moved farther and far- 
ther westward, grain-growing was attempted 
on new lands as a matter of course. It took 
time to appreciate the meaning of the fact 
that as one crosses the State to the westward 
there is a gradual but constant increase of 
altitude, on.the scale of ten feet to the mile, 
and a correspondingly gradual decrease of 
rainfall. This condition, now so obvious, was 
not definitely impressed upon the people until 
five or six years ago. When it was realized, 
it was turned to good account; but the pro- 
cess of realization was painful. 

To sum up the matter of natural resources : 
One-half of the State is included within the 
richest part of the “corn-belt,’’ while the 
other half is in the best of the cattle country. 
There couid be no happier combination. 


CORN-BELT AND ‘“BRAIN-BELT ”’ 


But in building a State, the temper of a 
people is a factor as important as natural 
resources. It is well to say that Nebraska is 
also included in the “ brain-belt,’’ which is 





said to have geographical limits as well de- 
fined as those which regulate crop conditions. 
Consider, it is less than fifty years since a 
plough first touched the soil of Nebraska, but 
in 1900 there are more than 15,000,000 culti- 
vated acres. If the State can be said to 
have a past, its remoteness consists less in 
years than in contrasts. Of those men who 
were the first to disturb the absolute virginity 
of the:soil, many are still living, and they will 
this year see more than one-quarter of a bill- 
ion bushels of corn harvested from eight and 
one-half million acres. There will be approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 bushels of wheat, 50,000,000 
bushels of oats, 2,500,000 cattle, 2,000,000 
swine, and 1,000,000 sheep. There are 3,500,- 
ooo fruit-trees and 750,000 vines. When the 
Klondike excitement was running high, the 
prophecy was made that $200,000,000 would 
be taken from the gold-fields before they were 
exhausted ; but Nebraska is taking from its 
soil more than $300,000,000 almost every 
year, and exhaustion can never come. If 
there is no great depth of perspective in the 
State’s industrial prospect, at least the fore- 
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A TYPICAL FARM-YARD SCENE IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 
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ground is full. The population of 1856, which 
numbered 4000, has increased to more than 
1,000,000, and the actual value of real and 
personal property is now as much as $1,000,- 
000,000. The State has no bonded debt. 

It has been no light task to bring these 
things to pass; men of a lighter temper 
would not have done it. It is true of hus- 
bandry as of few other human activities that 
results are not achieved fortuitously. If the 
blind vagaries of chance play a part in any 
man’s work, that man is not the farmer. 

It was a miscellaneous lot of men that 
crossed the Missouri River in 1854, when 
the Indian lands of Nebraska were opened 
for settlement. This was then the remote 
frontier, having‘no communication with civili- 
zation except by days of slow travel over 
the trails. When the Oklahoma country 


was opened, a few years ago, it was almost 
instantly populated; but Oklahoma lay just 
over the fence from well-settled regions, and 
there was no delay in communication with 
the world. People could get to Nebraska 
only after days or weeks of wagon travel, or 
by the slow boats that came up the river from 


St. Louis. Of those who came, some were 
farmers by first intention; but a great many 
were attracted by the mere novelty of the 
experience, or by real or imaginary oppor- 
tunities for becoming suddenly rich. There 
was a great deal of trading with Indians 
and traffic of one sort or other, of various 
degrees of honesty. There was also a class 
of “land-grabbers,”’ who were content to get 
what they could and to hold it against the 
future, waiting for the labor of others to give 
it value. Some of those men are now to be 
numbered among the richest in the State; 
but they have had little to do with the mak- 
ing of the State’s wealth; their fortunes 
represent mere accretion, and really signify 
nothing of importance. The men who made 
Nebraska were the tillers of the soil; with- 
out them there would have been no social 
permanence or real wealth. 

There was nothing romantic in the develop- 
ment of the farm lands of the eastern portion 
of the State, except as life may be called 
romantic in any pastoral wilderness, where 
there is more or less of contact with rude 
native peoples. In the beginning of Kansas, 
blood was shed for an idea, which colored 
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and ruled the whole life; but the pioneer 
farmers of Nebraska were men who came 
here for the simple and avowed purpose of 
getting on in the world; a good purpose, 
but rather commonplace when one tries to 
write of it. Of those early settlers who are 
now living, most are worthy specimens of a 
worthy type,— plain, sensible, honest men, 
who have never begged any odds in the 
game of life, and whose strongest wish seems 
to be to stand square with their fellows. It 
was Carlyle’s lament that the rugged heroic 
quality of manhood is so often sacrificed for 
the histrionic. I think Carlyle would have 
loved the pioneer farmers of these prairies, 
who had the very unhistrionic habit of ‘ saw- 
ing wood and saying nothing.” Those early 
laborers waited for no applause; they were 
concerned with nothing but their work and 
the keeping of their integrity. They knew 
something of hardship, as a matter of course, 
but they were not moved by it. The fear of 
failure was hardly present with them. They 
did not come here to fail; they came to suc- 
ceed, and naturally enough’ they succeeded. 

In the course of time the eastern portion 
of the State was settled and brought to a high 
state of production, and later immigrants were 
compelled to go farther and farther west in 
each succeeding year, in order to find unoc- 
cupied lands. When immigration passed to 
the west of the rooth meridian (so far as a 
line can be fixed), there was practically a 
new element in the problem of getting on. 
The newcomers, in traversing the older and 
cultivated region, passed cornfields equal to 
any in the world,—cornfields in which a 
man on horseback could be as effectually 
lost as in a forest. The influence of exam- 
ple is strong; the strangers would be filled 
with an impetuous desire to go and do like- 
wise. The only trouble was, that the corn 
would not grow in the western portion; for 
between the Missouri River and the rooth 
meridian, near the centre of the State, there 
is a difference of two thousand feet in eleva- 
tion, and a decline of about one-third in the 
annual rainfall. Once in a while, Nature 
would seem to give some coy sign of consent, 
but not often; and, for the: most part, the 
only variety in the record was the meagre 
variety between a short crop and a total fail- 
ure. For a long time the men were not 
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Photograph by Cross. 


NOTHING BUT SOIL AND SUNSHINE. 


to be daunted; their ill-fortune seemed only 
to toughen the fibre of their resolution, and 
they kept on doggedly, —corn, corn, corn; 
failure, failure, failure. 
only six years ago. 
The Nebraska railway companies had for 


The climax came 


sale immense tracts of subsidy lands in that 
part of the State, and were anxious to get 
them “settled up.” No matter about diff- 
culties; people must be induced to go there 
and work out their own salvation. Accord- 
ingly, immigration bureaus were organized, and 
the lands were offered at low prices and upon 
easy terms, so that no man need be hindered 
by poverty from getting a farm. The poorer 
a man is, the more susceptible he is to the 
influence of tales of sudden and great riches. 
The perfervid literature of the land agents 
brought an influx of settlers, most of whom 
were very poor. They had no means to make 
experiment and discovery ; there was nothing 
to be done but to plant corn. The only re- 
sult was disappointment. Hope is a glorious 
resource for the mind, but it makes a poor 
filling for the stomach. Those who could 
worry through somehow made other trials. 
In the Nebraska confession of faith there is 
no pleasant provision made for the “ quitter.” 
We are all more or less deeply affected with 
a sporadic optimism, which makes us slow to 
take due account of adverse conditions. The 
faint-hearted “quitter” is apt to be lightly 


regarded. Those men were not faint-hearted ; 
they were splendidly courageous. 

But optimism will not compel corn to grow 
where there is deficient rainfall; it will not 
prevent drought and hot winds, as the farm- 
ers of the western lands discovered in the 
year 1894. After that woeful summer, west- 
ern farms were abandoned and western neigh- 
borhoods were deserted, and the prairie was 
streaked with emigrant trains bound eastward, 
That year was the nearest approach to trag- 
edy in the State’s history. It was a hard les- 
son, but it had to be learned. To correct the 
mistaken impression that has got abroad, I 
should like to say, with the greatest earnest- 
ness, that those men did not fail because 
they temperamentally deserved failure; they 
failed because they were struggling, however 
bravely, against unknown conditions. As it 
has turned out, the State is now much better 
off than it would be with every acre suited 
to the growing of corn. 


CATTLE ON A THOUSAND HILLS 


In the early days, those empty lands farther 
west had been used as pasturage for migra- 
tory herds of cattle, that were driven up from 
the south to be “ summered” where the wild 
grasses were richer and more luxuriant. Three 
or four years ago, after the abandonment of 
the lands by the farmers, “the cattle came 
back,” —this time not in migratory herds of 
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alien ownership, but as the property of Ne- 
braska’s own people. Now there are cattle 
upon a thousand hills, outnumbering the 
human population more than two to one. 
The western half of the State breeds cattle, 
while the eastern half raises corn for mak- 
ing the cattle fat ; and there is the solution of 
the whole “arid land” difficulty. There is 
another aspect of this matter to be mentioned 
hereafter. The people are greatly relieved. 
They speak of the “revival of the cattle 
industry ” as the most important in the world. 
The Hebrew children in their wilderness 
worshipped a golden calf; we worship the 
whole bovine family in flesh and blood. We 
do reverence to the very ground the cow 
walks upon, —land which five years ago we 
thought waste and unprofitable. The most 
nutritious of wild grasses and the best of al- 
falfa grow luxuriantly upon the high plains, 
and there the cattle range in summer; then 
in the fall the marketable beeves are brought 
eastward, into the corn country and nearer to 
the packing-houses at South Omaha, where 
they are fattened. If it were not for the cat- 
tle, there would be this year about 200,000,000 
bushels of surplus corn sold to the elevators 
for shipment abroad; but as it is, more than 
half of this surplus will be fed at home to 
home-grown stock. The nearness of the live- 
stock market—lying as it does within our 
own State —increases the price which the 
farmer receives for his corn, if he is a seller 
and not himself a feeder. There are men 
courageous enough to prophesy that before 


A “BUNCH” OF CATTLE ON THE “RANGE” IN THE SAND HILLS. 


[ Pond formed from overflow of wind-mill tank.} 


long Nebraska will be buying instead of sell- 
ing corn. 

To meet Nature half way and to subdue 
her wild unwillingness is a comparatively 
easy matter, demanding of the man only a 
rude strength and patience and calm courage. 
Having these qualities, the Nebraskans have 
won finely. So far as the man’s relations 
to the soil are concerned, his position is 
now assured. But there are other matters 
for careful after-consideration. Granted that 
the man has native power sufficient to wrest 
the materials of wealth from the soil, what 
then? A true definition of wealth is not to 
be given in dollars, nor in acres, nor in 
bushels. 


SOCIAL PRODUCTS OF PRAIRIE LIFE 


Upon the purely social aspect of the prairie 
life but little need be said. According to 
sociological theory, the criminal instinct 
ought to be found at its lowest ebb in a com- 
munity whose people sustain primary rela- 
tions with the earth; and that is exactly true 
of Nebraska. As it is the most exclusively 
agricultural of all the States, so its records of 
crime are the least. Some of the well-settled 
counties do not even maintain a jail, having 
found it a needless expense ; the sheriffs and 
peace officers nurse their official dignities in 
idleness. The year 1897 is the last covered 
by statistics: then reports were received 
from 200 towns throughout the State, show- 
ing but 950 convictions for all crimes and 
misdemeanors during the entire year, more 
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than half of the number being upon charges 
of vagrancy and such minor offences. In 60 
out of the 200 towns there were no convic- 
tions whatever. This record excludes the 
two large cities of the State, Omaha and 
Lincoln. The record of crime upon the 
farms is practically nil. This is not so much 
a matter of moral training or tradition as of 
environment. Nature sets moral safeguards 
about those who are near to her. 
and orderliness are not the result of precept, 
but of right conditions of life. While the 
man is honestly at work in his field, there is 
no incentive to crime. He is an orderly cit- 
izen, not as the result of knowledge and 
observance of civic law, but from primary 
instinct. 

Illiteracy also is lower in Nebraska than in 
any other of the States. When the State was 
admitted to the Union, the enabling act pro- 
vided for the reservation of one-sixteenth of 
the public land as a basis for a permanent 
school fund, so that the burden of maintaining 
the schools rests lightly upon the people. In 
proportion to population, Nebraska expends 
for educational purposes a sum twice as great 


as that expended by Massachusetts ; and in 
proportion to population, Nebraska has but 
one-half the number of illiterates to be found 


in Massachusetts. In the practical adminis- 
tration of educational affairs, Nebraska rather 
overdoes it; for we have 6 universities, 29 
colleges, and 17 academies, a total of 52, — 
one such institution for each 7000 children 
of school age. There are, in addition, 200 
high schools. The income from the perma- 
nent school fund is so apportioned that each 
district, even the poorest and most isolated, 
can have the benefit of at least one term of 
school in each year, paying no tax therefor. 
But the condition of a people with regard 
to illiteracy is not a very profound measure- 
ment of the value of an educational system, 
though it is the accepted fashion when a 
proud citizen grows boastful. Mere ability to 
read and write is all that is necessary to keep 
down illiteracy. A good school system ought 
to nourish the man’s native capacity for wise 
usefulness in his relations with the world. It 
is only just to say that Nebraska has not yet 
had time to experience to the full the effect of 
home-made intellectual training. The people 
are only now feeling the calm assurance of in- 


Honesty 


dustrial poise which must necessarily precede 
social poise. So far as equipment and means 
of education are concerned, we have every 
reason to be confident; the temper of the 
people must accomplish the rest. 


THE EXPANSIVE VIEW OF LAND AND LIFE 


Considering her immense natural wealth, 
it must be owned that Nebraska has made a 
surprisingly inadequate use of opportunities. 
It has been rather a hand-to-mouth life, an 
almost literal obedience of the admonition to 
take no thought for the morrow. In the midst 
of plenty we have suffered the pains of im- 
providence. We have been content to sell 
outright each year’s crop as it was harvested, 
and have made use of every aid to put this 
policy into more extensive practice. 

The very bigness of things was to a great 
degree responsible for this. It is said that 
landscape has a subtle but sure influence 
upon character and mood; and our behavior 
has been upon the wide dead-level scale of 
our surroundings. In the bright lexicon of 
our industrial youth there has been almost 
no word but millions. We have heard so 
constantly of millions of acres, millions of 
bushels, millions of dollars; and there has 
been in the word a glitter that has hypno- 
tized us, so that we have almost lost the 
power to take a million to pieces and to see 
how it is made. We have been likely to for- 
get that wealth does not consist in millions 
alone, but rather in the significance of the 
smallest fraction of a million. Our unit of 
land measurement is not the acre, but the 
quarter-section ; and when one gets a quarter- 
section, he grows ambitious to own a square 
mile. The average size of Nebraska farms 
is one hundred and ninety acres; and, as 
may be supposed, we know nothing of the 
practice of intensive agriculture. 

Fifteen years ago there began a “boom” 
exactly in keeping with this dominant humor 
of the people; land values in almost all parts 
of the State were set according to the meas- 
ure of an illusory assurance; and then began, 
in the largest sense, our career as borrowers 
of money and makers of mortgages. A 
“boom” is almost invariably an unfortunate 
experience for a new community; ours was 
no exception. It was easy to borrow money 
in those days, and the loans were based upon 
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THESE ARE NOT STONES, THEY ARE POTATOES. 


land values that had no substantial founda- 
tion. Experience had not furnished data 
sufficient for a rational scale of values; in- 


stead of experience we had an ecstatic confi- 


dence in our resources and abilities. That 
confidence will be justified by and by; but in 
1885 it was not a substantial asset. - Most of 
the borrowed money came: from the East, 
and was lent at high rates of interest. 

The Eastern lenders were not altogether 
innocent; they should have remembered that 
there is no man so ready to pledge extrava- 
gant interest as one who is oversanguine 
of his ability to pay. Perhaps there were 
those among the borrowers who were even 
a little careless about future payment; the 
redemption of a five-year pledge appears to 
some like a very remote contingency. Fcr 
the most part, however, we meant to pay our 
debts like honest men. But in the meantime 
the boom collapsed, as booms will, and some 
of the worst-affected communities were left 
in a condition very like economic rigor mortts. 

The effects are patent upon the records to- 
day. In 1887, eighty per cent of the farmers 
of Nebraska owned their farms; while in 1897 
but sixty per cent were owners, in conse- 
quence of foreclosure of the ubiquitous farm 
mortgage. There is no fear but that this 
will be readjusted in due time. It is a con- 


dition not likely to occur again. We know 
better now; but we had to have our heads 
smartly bumped before we grew wise. In 
comparison with ‘boom times,” the life of 
to-day is devoid of excitement, rather dull 
and monotonous; but it is certainly saner 
and safer. 

This is a question that has been recurring 
to our people again and again in these later 
years: What does it profit a man to grow 
corn, and then to have no voice in the deter- 
mination of its market price? That is a 
question which rises in every farmer’s mind, 
so long as he produces the world’s great 
staples. In that particular, an agricultural 
State is at a theoretical disadvantage as com- 
pared with a manufacturing State. Nebraska 
has nothing to say concerning the selling 


‘price of its main crops; and, having nothing 


but its crops, it may be said to lack com- 
mercial independence. Farmers and _pro- 
ducers of all raw material share in this 
condition. Proximity to the world markets 
is an important factor in the prosperity of 
this class of producers. 

There is a fine sound in the saying that 
the corn-crop of one year will be one-quarter 
of a billion bushels; but look at the lot of the 
individual grower and seller. In the year 
1897 the cost of producing corn, ready for 
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market, was $4.20 per acre; the average yield 
was 32 bushels per acre; the average cost 
per bushel, 13 cents. This corn brought the 
farmer 18 cents, representing a net profit of 
5 cents per bushel, or $1.60 per acre, exclu- 
sive of rent of land or interest on capital. 
This is verily almost like the case of the 
peddler who lost money on each individual 
sale, but made his profits by doing a big 
business. 


THE QUARREL WITH THE RAILROADS 


Nebraska is far removed from the world 
markets, and the question of the transportation 
of products is one of the greatest administra- 
tive puzzles of to-day. For many years our 
corn and wheat went to Chicago and thence 
to New York, and there was no help for it; 
but that is changing. The whole West awoke 
to the fact that the Gulf ports are much nearer 
than the Atlantic seaboards, — from Omaha 
the proportion is as 9to 15. North-and-south 
railways entered into strong competition with 
the east-and-west lines; deep harbors were 
constructed in the Gulf; Port Arthur rose 
out of the tide-water ; and now Chicago gets 


comparatively little of the prairie corn. New 
Orleans has become the greatest of the corn- 


exporting ports. Even Illinois sends its crop 
to the south. And then, every Western man 
whose days are perplexed by these thoughts 
has his dreams filled with the Nicaragua 
Canal. The East can hardly understand the 
importance of this. Every Western industry 
is to be vitally affected by that canal. It 
must come. 

The individual farmer with corn to sell 
sustains no personal relations with the market; 
his relations are wholly second-hand, through 
the boards of trade, the railroads, and the 
elevator companies. There are hundreds of 
grain elevators in the towns along the rail- 
ways, and the ownership of these is centralized 
in a few large companies, each of which has 
traffic agreements with one or another rail- 
way. The farmer is forced to sell to the 
elevators, if he sells at all; and the price he 
gets is the current market quotation less the 
tariff rate of freight and elevator charges. 
The public does not know what freight rates 
are given to the elevator companies ; but they 
are such as to give control of the situation. 
Of course, the farmer who meditates inde- 
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pendent shipment of his own grain can get 
a “rate” upon application; but it is a pro- 
hibitive rate, as compared with those given 
the elevators. No relief from the burden of 
this system has ever been secured, by opera- 
tion of law or otherwise; every effort has 
resulted in failure. The people of the East 
are inclined to wonder that the Western 
farmer looks upon the railroad as in some 
sense his enemy and hostile to his interests; 
but this is the reason. Nebraskans are only 
human. Doubtless they have unduly magni- 
fied the extent of their injury, so that they 
are in a measure inappreciative of the great 
service of the railroads. Every evil of the 
system will be righted in time. As the matter 
now stands, each railway system has almost 
exclusive control of certain territory, with 
almost full power to fix arbitrary rates, but 
as the railways are extended and brought into 
competition with one another, rates will be 
lowered, in obedience to a law that is mightier 
than any legislative enactment, and more im- 
perative than any decree of a judicial tribunal. 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, and North- 
ern Missouri produce more than one-third of 
the total corn-crop of the world. It is not to 
be supposed that the question of freight-rates 
can permanently isolate this product. This 
condition exists with reference to all prod- 
ucts save those marketed at home, and to 
almost every part of the prairie country. 

The difficulty was in some measure obvi- 
ated in Nebraska when the people began to 
feed their surplus corn to cattle and hogs; 
for one carload of fattened hogs represents 
five carloads of corn. There is as yet no 
centralization of the stock-shipping interest, 
and the market is near at hand, in South 
Omaha and Kansas City. 


THE POLITICAL REMEDIES PROPOSED 


The Labor Commissioner of Nebraska re- 
cently sent broadcast to the people of the 
State a request for a candid expression of 
opinion concerning the manner of bringing 
to the farmer the greatest benefit of his work. 
There were received in reply 1140 letters, 
940 of which declared that relief from pres- 
ent conditions must be purely political, in the 
narrowest sense; 518 of the 940 ask for 
financial legislation; 71 recommend “doing 
away ” with the trusts; 33 want lower rates 
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of interest; 26 would have legislation to pre- 
vent “board of trade gambling”; 63 advo- 
cate government ownership of railroads. As 
against these in tenor, one writer suggested 
that “the farmer stop buying and raise 
everything possible himself” ; one counselled 
the better training of the farmer in scientific 
methods; and three would have the farmer 
practise greater economy and frugality in the 
administration of his affairs. 

The prairie man has an inexplicable faith 
in politics and in legislation, as being able to 
make over society to suit the convictions of 
the party in power. He would hardly need 
to be persuaded that the most skilful crafts- 
man cannot with greatest industry fashion a 
silk purse from a pig’s ear; but he is not 
quite sure that it cannot be accomplished by 
fiat of law. So great is his faith that he 
expects to have it said, “‘ Be it unto thee even 
as thou wilt.” One would not be much sur- 
prised by the introduction into the legislature 
of a bill to prohibit the rusting of neglected 
farm machinery. Himself so law-abiding, 
the man expects great things of law. Poli- 
tics is not the mere plaything of an idle hour, 


designed “to fill up the vacancies of atten- 
tion and lessen the tediousness of time”; 


it is a very serious business. This is not 
strange, when we consider the great need 
for change in the man’s economic relations, 
and his past failure to get relief. 


MEANING OF AGRICULTURAL DISCONTENT 


To the Eastern mind, this Western political 
movement usually signifies nothing more 
than a casual vagary; but it is in fact a con- 
scientious attempt at a declaration of indus- 
trial independence, and it has become a 
serious threat against the political entity of 
the nation. It will not do to dismiss it 
lightly. The Western man is as faithful as 
any to the idea that we ought to be one and 
inseparable; but he cannot be persuaded 
that he ought not to have a share in the 
benefits of such a union. As the matter 
stands, the Western agriculturist feels that he 
is bearing his full portion of the burden of 
the national policy, while he is left to adjust 
for himself the conditions adverse to his work. 
There are those who think of the leaders 
of this movement as instigators of social 
disorder, — mere adepts in the black art of 
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demagogics. Nebraska has had several 
years of experience with their administra- 
tion of affairs of State, and is rather better 
off than otherwise. 

The greatest danger is that such extreme 
earnestness in politics is likely to make the 
man forget that the highest functions of an 
industrial society are altogether extra-political, 
extra-legislative. Nebraskans have neglected, . 
in large measure, the remedies that lie ready 
to their hand. 

Even in compelling, by politics or other- 
wise, a profitable market for its surplus prod- 
ucts, the State would not make the fullest 
measure of progress. The good Abbot Sam- 
son urged that there are but two ways of pay- - 
ing debt and making wealth: increase of 
industry in raising income, and increase of 
thrift in laying it by. Why should Nebraska 
export wheat and import flour? Why should 
hides and wool be exported, while shoes, tex- 
tile fabrics, and clothing are imported? Why 
should we send abroad any raw material which 
we must then buy back again as manufac- 
tures? That is exactly what Nebraska has 
been doing from the first. And the Nebras- 
kan “he pays the freight,” both ways. That 
is always the fate of the mere maker of raw 
material. On the face of it, that looks like 
a poor policy. Abbot Samson said again 
that a man can learn to do anything, from 
making shoes to decreeing judgments and 
governing communities. We are cock-sure 
of our ability to judge and to govern; but we 
seem to be doubtful of our ability to make 
shoes. We have packing-houses, beet-sugar 
factories, and dairies; but in all the State 
there is no such thing as a “factory town.” 


THE TOWN AS A PARASITE 


The average prairie town is an incubus 
rather than an aid to progress. The popula- 
tion of Nebraska is about equally divided 
between the town and the farm, but the bur- 
den of support rests almost entirely upon 
the farmer. To speak strictly, the towns 
are unproductive; they are merely market 
stations and supply depots; they could not 
exist save by the process of sucking the mid- 
dleman’s profit from the commodities which 
pass through their hands; they add _ practi- 
cally nothing to wealth. There is no very 
good reason to be given for this, except to 
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say that there has not been time to mend so 
palpable a fault. It must be mended; until 
it is done, the towns will have no real sta- 
bility, no sufficient excuse to give for their 
existence. The typical country town of the 
prairies consists of a railway station, a grain 
elevator (whose operator is commonly a dealer 
in fuel, lumber, and farm machinery), two or 
three “stores” of general merchandise, a 
saloon or two, and a varying number of 
poverty-stricken mission churches. Almost 
nowhere is there to be seen the smoke from 
the chimneys of those who are making things. 
There are far too many of such towns, and 
they are nearly all too large for the purpose 
they serve. How the surplus people get 
along is something of a mystery; but railway 
station, store, and saloon almost invariably 
shelter the “ gang” of listless sons of Micaw- 
ber, — men whose every full-blooded inclina- 
tion has grown anzmic. These towns ought 
to be set to work. 

Most of the towns of that class are survi- 
vals of that lamentable ‘boom time,” when 
ordinary prudence was superseded by a mad 
pride of size and a lust of strength. Then 
the passion for town-building took hold on 
us; the railroads encouraged us in it, and in 
hundreds of places the prairie was checkered 
with plat-lines, marking the sites of new-born 
hamlets, every one of which was a potential 
metropolis. Of course there was no progress 
in that, except in the sense in which a boy 
may be said to progress when he is merely 
outgrowing his trousers. There was no 
good in the overgrowth, and it was inevita- 
bly drained away, in larger part. According 
to the measurement of statistics, these towns 
have suffered a decline; but according to the 
measurement of reason, they have been bene- 
fited by that. very numerical loss. Most of 
them would be still thriftier, if they could get 
rid of one-half or one-third of their present 
population. 

In view of the idleness of so many towns- 
men, the wages of labor are higher in 
Nebraska than in most places where manu- 
facturing is the leading activity. An officer 
of the State said in a recent official report 
that “the lot of the average wage-worker (in 
Nebraska) is pretty generally a struggle for 
but a mere existence”; but the figures given 
in the report do not sustain this generaliza- 
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tion. The average day’s wage for all classes 
of labor, skilled and unskilled, including that 
of children and farm hands, is $1.86; the 
average number of days employed during 
the year (1897), 223; the average yearly 
earning, $414.78.. As compared with the 
earning capacity of the average worker in 
the Eastern factory town, the balance is 
strongly in favor of the prairies. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AGRICULTURAL STATE 


Prophecy is an uncertain business; but I 
cannot resist saying that our surest manner 
of development hereafter will be not in the 
exploitation of the “boundless resource”’ idea, 
but in the conservation of waste energy and 
opportunity. We are prodigal wasters, and 
we have been led into it by that very thought 
of illimitable natural riches upon which we 
can always draw. Our wastes are those of 
reckless sons of a rich house. I know a 
German market gardener, who within the 
past ten years has placed himself in inde- 
pendent circumstances by intensive cultiva- 
tion of four acres, while his nearest neighbor, 
who cultivates 280 acres of corn in the ortho- 
dox prairie fashion, is perennially “ hard-up.” 
The land that is suffered to go to waste on 
the big farm would sustain in plenty a dozen 
men like the German. When we shall have 
learned to practise intensive agriculture, and 
to utilize our raw materials in the home-man- 
ufacture of at least such articles as we now 
buy abroad, then we shall read our title clear. 

There is one sure thing about the wealth 
of Nebraska, or any other agricultural State: 
it is legitimate. There is nothing dishonest 
in a cornfield; and the worker borrows his 
dominant mood from his surroundings. It is 
a mood of simplicity and uprightness, and all 
that the man does is ruled thereby. Colos- 
sal private fortunes do not spring up in a 
night; but a comfortable competence may 
be surely secured by patient, persevering 
toil. It is a busy life, but a placid one. 
Nobody would reasonably expect exciting or 
dramatic things to happen on these prairies 
to-day: we are not river-burners; but river- 
burning is not very profitable. Our life is 
merely sane and wholesome ; and that is the 
surest foundation for the accomplishment of 
great ends. 





'hmE LAW OF PRESIDENTIAL CHANCES 


THE STRANGE 
GREAT MEN FAILED : 


CCIDENTS, circumstances beyond 
A human control, and _ unlooked-for 
events have done more to seat most 

of our Presidents and to bar abler aspirants 
than all calculable influences and qualities. 
Hardly one of the great leaders who had 
already left his impress on our legislation 
and our public policy has been elected since 
the earlier days of the Constitution. With 
the exception of Jackson, W. H. Harrison, 
and Grant, none of the generally popular 
men has succeeded, and of these Harrison’s 
was the popularity of an idea, and Grant’s of 
a military hero. In fact, the history of nomi- 


nating conventions and of elections shows 


that a man who has won only a moderate 
degree of fame and then waited for some 
happy turn of fortune has had by far ~ 
best chance of success. 

To go back as far as the first election of 
Jefferson — Burr and Jefferson received an 
equal number of electoral votes. Then, of 
course, the man who received the largest 
number of electoral votes became President, 
and the man who received the next largest 
number, Vice-President. There was no choice 
in the Electoral College, and the election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, 
where doubtless Jefferson would have failed 
of the first place had not an unexpected 
influence been brought to bear upon the con- 
test. Hamilton, leader of the Federalists, 
and the last man from whom Jefferson could 
hope for help, preferred Jefferson as the less 
of two evils. Hamilton’s purpose was not 
accomplished by directly securing Federalist 
votes for Jefferson, but the Federalist repre- 
sentatives from Vermont and the two from 
Maryland voted blank ballots, so that in the 
final ballot it appeared that ten States, a 
majority of those voting, had given Jefferson 
their ballots. There is no stranger, more 
dramatic episode in our political history than 


ACCIDENTS IN THE POLITICAL LOTTERY 
CLAY, CALHOUN, 
AND WHEREBY LESSER MEN SUCCEEDED : 
JOHNSON, HAYES — THE KIND OF MAN 


WHEREBY 
WEBSTER, SEWARD, TILDEN ; 
TYLER, POLK, PIERCE, 
MOST LIKELY TO WIN 


that Jefferson, the founder of the Republi- 
can party, as the Democratic party was then 
called, owed it to Hamilton, who was the 
personification of all that he opposed in politi- 
cal theory, that he succeeded John Adams in 
the Presidency. 


CLAY’S FIRST FAILURE 


Madison and Monroe were, in succession, 
the predetermined heirs to Jefferson’s politi- 
cal estate; but John Quincy Adams, who 
followed Monroe, was in some respects an 
accidental President. There were four candi- 
dates for the office in 1824, — Adams, Jackson, 
Crawford, and Clay. Jackson had a majority 
of the popular vote; but there being no 
choice in the Electoral College the election 
again went to the House, which, under the 
Constitution, was to select one from the three 
candidates who had received the three largest 
votes. These were Adams, Jackson, and 
Crawford. Adams was the final choice of 
the House, but he owed his election to what 
seemed at the moment a _ comparatively 
trifling matter. The State Legislatures at 
that time selected the presidential electors for 
the States. By what Clay’s friends termed 
outright political dishonesty, the Legislature 
of Louisiana seized or made an opportunity 
during the absence of Clay’s supporters from 
that body to vote for the presidential electors. 
These electors voted in the College, three for 
Jackson and two for Adams, whereas, had 
the election taken place when Clay’s friends 
were present, the five electors would all have 
voted for Clay, and their votes in the Electoral 
College would have made Clay’s electoral vote 
greater than Crawford’s. He, then, instead 
of Crawford, would have been a candidate 
before the House; and in that event it is 
quite certain that Clay would have been 
elected President by the House, of which he 
was at that time easily the most popular 
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member. Thus robbed of success, the friends 
of Clay in the House, acting upon the advice 
of their leader, gave their support to Adams, 
and he was elected. 


HOW CALHOUN MISSED THE PRIZE 


It is not too much to say that death alone 
could have prevented the election of Jackson 
to the Presidency in 1828, or his reélection 
in 1832. But an unlooked-for incident, or 
combination of incidents, played a decisive 
part in the election of Van Buren in 1836. 
When Jackson first took office two men were 
prominent as his possible successors. These 
were Clay and Calhoun. In fact, when Jack- 
son was elected, it was understood that he 
should serve a single term, and that Calhoun, 
who, in 1824 and again in 1828, had been 
elected Vice-President almost without opposi- 
tion, should become his successor. But this 
plan was never carried out. Crawford, who 


had not ceased to resent his defeat in 1824, 
for which, with or without reason, he held 
Calhoun chiefly responsible, now wrote to 
Van Buren, Jackson’s Secretary of State, 
declaring that in Monroe’s cabinet, of which 


both he and Calhoun had been members, 
Calhoun had proposed that Jackson’s conduct 
in the Florida war (during which Jackson had, 
in fact, carried things with a high hand, as was 
his custom) be made the subject of inquiry, 
and that if the charges against him were 
proved, he be punished with severity. Van 
Buren showed this letter to his chief, and the 
friendship of Jackson for Calhoun changed at 
once to implacable enmity. From that day 
Calhoun was doomed as Jackson’s successor. 

Calhoun, of course, charged his loss of favor 
to Van Buren; and when Jackson sent Van 
Buren’s name to the Senate as Minister to 
Great Britain, Calhoun, with Webster. and 
Clay, set about defeating the nomination. 

He was rejected in the end, but with a result 
unforeseen, save by one astute senator, who 
said, “ You have broken a minister, but you 
have elected a Vice-President.” His rejection 
did all that, and more, for it fixed in Jackson 
the determination to make Van Buren his 
successor in the Presidency. This resolve 
became plain when, in 1832, Van Buren was 
nominated and elected Vice-President. Four 
years later he succeeded Jackson in the chief 
magistracy. 
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Van Buren was again the candidate of his 
party in 1840, but, what with the panic of 1837 
and the hard times that followed it, Whig suc- 
cess in that campaign was from the first a 
foregone conclusion. Again accident came 
into play to make a President. The sentiment 
of his party was decidedly in favor of the 
nomination of Clay, and he fully expected the 
honor; but half a dozen influential Whigs 
in New York and Pennsylvania deemed him 
unavailable because the anti-Masons made 
up a large portion of the opposition, and Clay 
was a Royal Arch Mason. 


GENERAL SCOTT’S FATAL LETTER 


With Clay out of the field, the choice of the 
convention was narrowed down to General 
Harrison and General Scott, and the Virginia 
delegation was in a position to decide between 
them. But Scott had written a letter to 
Francis Granger of New York, in which he 
evidently sought to conciliate the antislavery 
sentiment of that State. Granger showed it to 
Thaddeus Stevens, and permitted Stevens 
to use itin hisown way. The headquarters of 
tne Virginia delegation, being the centre of 
attraction, were always crowded, and Stevens 
called there along with many others. Before 
leaving, he dropped Scott’s letter on the floor, 
and it was soon discovered and its contents 
made known to the Virginians. That letter 
caused the Virginians to support Harrison and 
to reject Scott. The nomination was equiv- 
alent to an election. 


TYLER INSTEAD OF WEBSTER WON 


Harrison’s candidacy was as dramatic in its 
sequel as in its inception. Before the Whig 
convention met, Thurlow Weed urged Webster 
to take the nomination for Vice-President, but 
he rejected the suggestion with scorn. After 
Harrison’s nomination Clay’s friends were 
urged to name the candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. They first offered the nomination to 
Watkins Leigh, of Virginia, who declined it. 
Then it was tendered to Nathaniel P. Tall- 
madge. Had he not put it aside, New York 
would have had three Presidents from the Vice- 
President’s chair. Next, Samuel Southard, of 
New Jersey, had the offer of the nomination. 
He, too, refused it. At last some one remem- 
bered that John Tyler, of Virginia, had shed 
tears at Clay’s defeat. As a result, Tyler was 
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named for Vice-President, the delegates feeling 
that so devoted a follower of Clay on the ticket 
would go far to heal the wounds that the con- 
vention had caused. Thus by these curious 
combinations of accidents, for which he was in 
no way responsible, Tyler, through the death 
of Harrison, became President, after four men 
had declined the chance. 

Van Buren should have been nominated by 
the Democratic convention in 1844. He had 
a clear majority, but the adoption of the two- 
thirds rule deprived him of this advantage over 
his rivals, and prolonged balloting produced 
much bad feeling between his supporters and 
the supporters of his chief competitor, Cass. 
On the eighth ballot forty-four delegates voted 
for James K. Polk, who up to that time had 
been mentioned only as a possible candidate 
for Vice-President; and on the succeeding 
ballot, he was unanimously nominated. Polk 
had been Speaker of the House, but he was 
not a man of any great national reputation. 
“The nomination,” says Thomas H. Benton, 
“was a surprise and marvel to the country.” 


CLAY’S SECOND SLIP 


Clay was nominated by acclamation by 
the Whigs, but again an untoward accident 
blocked his path to the White House. The 
great Kentuckian, at an earlier stage of his 
career, had given serious personal offence to 
James G. Birney. The latter was conspicu- 
ous as an Abolitionist, and there was some 
trifling strength in the so-called Abolition 
party in the North. In New York State 
there were a few thousand scattered Abo- 
litionists, and they met in a convention and 
nominated Birney for the presidency. He 
did not wish to run, and the most intelligent 
of the Abolitionists were opposed to any 
organization; but there was at that time a 
general belief that Birney saw in his candi- 
dacy a chance to punish Clay. Birney there- 
fore ran, and he had such revenge as caused 
the Whig party to lose the Presidency, for his 
popular vote of 62,300 was sufficient to turn 
New York and Michigan to the Democrats. 

The sequel proved that Clay’s political sun 
chad set; for in 1848, when it was almost 
certain that the Whig candidate would be 
elected, he was put aside for Taylor, one of 
the heroes of a war which the Whigs had 
denounced as a crime. 
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WEBSTER’S SECOND CHANCE 


Webster, also, in 1848, missed his last op- 
portunity to become President. Before the 
Whig convention met, Thurlow Weed again 
urged Webster to become the Whig candi- 
date for Vice-President. Again he refused, 
and the nomination, after going begging, 
was finally given to Millard Fillmore. Tay- 
lor died soon after taking office, Fillmore be- 
came President, and Webster returned to 
Washington to serve him as Secretary of 
State, as he had similarly served the acci- 
dental Tyler twelve years before. In place 
of either of them he might have become 
President. 

The unexpected befell in the Democratic 
convention of 1852. Cass, Buchanan, and 
Douglas were the leading candidates, but 
Cass’s candidacy had the stigma of defeat; 
Buchanan lacked an attached personal follow- 
ing ; and the envy and the personal hatreds 
caused by Douglas’s brilliant career as a 
leader in the Senate prevented his nomination. 
There is little doubt that Daniel S. Dickinson, 
of New York, would have been nominated as 
a compromise candidate had he not peremp- 
torily declined to allow his name to go before 
the convention, for the reason that he was 
pledged to Cass. Finally the Southern dele- 
gates said to the New Hampshire delegates 
that any New Hampshire Democrat upon 
whom they could agree would be supported 
by the South, and thus, after a protracted con- 
test, Franklin Pierce was nominated. Pierce 
had been a soldier in the Mexican War and a 
member of the Senate, but was so little known 
beyond the borders of his own State that many 
Democrats had never heard hisname. Scott, 
robbed of a nomination when he could have 
been elected twelve years before, was now 
made the standard-bearer of the Whigs. He 
met with one of the most overwhelming de- 
feats on record, only four States voting for him 
in the Electoral College. : 


SEWARD’S DISAPPOINTMENT 


In 1856 Buchanan, for many years an 
active aspirant for the office, was chosen 
President, but the year 1860 wrecked the 
long-cherished hopes of Douglas, John C. 
Breckinridge, and Seward. When the Re- 
publicans met in convention, the nomination 
of Seward seemed a foregone conclusion. 
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But he had made a personal enemy of Horace 
Greeley, who was determined to defeat his 
nomination. As Greeley could not be chosen 
a delegate from New York, he appeared in 
the convention with the proxy of an Oregon 
member. He worked in season and out of 
season, undermining Seward’s strength. Gree- 
ley’s arguments and the declaration of Andrew 
G. Curtin, then candidate for governor of Penn- 
sylvania, that he could not carry his State in 
the October election if Seward was nominated, 
drove enough delegates from the eminent 
New Yorker to prevent his nomination; and 
Lincoln was named in his stead. 


BEN. BUTLER MIGHT HAVE BEEN PRESIDENT 


No name but Lincoln’s was presented to 
the Republican convention in 1864, and from 
the first his reélection was never in serious 
doubt. But the abiding issue of that cam- 
paign, as the sequel proved, was the nomina- 
tion and election of Andrew Johnson to the 
Vice-Presidency. Lincoln for good reasons 
preferred a War Democrat on the ticket with 
him, and his first selection was General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler. But Butler, when approached 
by an agent of the President, declined peremp- 


torily to permit his name to be considered, 
and Johnson was finally selected as the most 


available man for the place. Butler refused 
because of his personal dislike of Lincoln. 
It was a costly refusal, for Johnson became 
President within a year. 

Grant’s nominations in 1868 and in 1872 
were beyond the power of chance to prevent ; 
but in 1876 the enmity of an angry man 
helped to defeat Blaine, the favorite of a 
majority of the members of his party, and 
brought about the unexpected nomination of 
Hayes. When Blaine was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, James N. Tyner, 
a member of the House from Indiana, coveted 
the chairmanship of the committee on post 
offices and post roads. He asserted that 
Blaine promised him the place, and then, 
without warning, gave it to another. Facing 
the Speaker in his private room, he declared 
to Blaine that he should remember what he 
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called his betrayal when Blaine should become 
a candidate, a year or two later, for the presi- 
dential nomination. Blaine laughed at him, 
it was then said; but Tyner, who had some 
influence in the politics of his State, was as 
good as his word. When in the Republican 
convention of 1876 it became apparent that 
Oliver P. Morton could not be nominated, the 
Indiana delegation decided to support Hayes, 
who up to that time had not been thought 
a probable candidate. Blaine’s friends had 
counted upon Indiana when Morton was with- 
drawn; but Tyner turned them from Blaine 
to Hayes. 


LATER ACCIDENTAL PRESIDENTS 


By the Electoral Commission, whereby 
Hayes secured the presidential office, al- 
though Tilden received 250,000 majority of 
the popular vote, was completed the chain 
of unusual events whereby Hayes became 
President. 

In 1880 Tilden was certainly the choice of 
his party. But in the confusion of the Demo- 
cratic convention—confusion caused by a 
letter from Tilden expressing the wish that 
the convention should not renominate him 
(which the convention took seriously, however 
it was meant to be taken)—an eloquent 
speech by Daniel Dougherty, of Pennsylvania, 
caused the ill-starred nomination of Hancock. 
In the Republican convention Blaine, Sher- 
man, and Grant were presented as candidates, 
but — Garfield was chosen. Had he kept the 
purpose that he once formed, — not to attend 
the convention, —there is little likelihood that 
he would have been nominated. The sur- 
prises since 1880 may perhaps be said to in- 
clude the first nominations of both Cleveland 
and Harrison. 

Among the accidental or unexpected Presi- 
dents in this incomplete review are Tyler, 
Polk, Pierce, Johnson, Hayes, Arthur; and 
among the men who clearly missed the Presi- 
dency by chance or an unexpected turn of 
events are Clay, Calhoun, Scott, Webster, 
Seward, and Tilden, not to mention Benjamin 
F. Butler. 





SHORT STORIES OF MEN WHO WORK 


AJOR-GENERAL ADNA_ RO- 
M MANZA CHAFFEE has been 

thirty-nine years a soldier. A strip- 
ling of nineteen, he left his father’s Ohio 
farm in the summer of 1861 to enlist as a 
private in the Sixth United States Cavalry, 
and during the next two decades he had a 
hand in a great deal of hard and perilous 
fighting against Indians and won for him- 
self the nickname of the “Sleuth Scout,” 
because, meeting the Indian with his own 
weapons, he was never ambushed, and never 
defeated. 

General Chaffee’s diary of his Indian cam- 
paigns would make a volume of interest. One 
of its many thrilling chapters deals with the 
fight of the “ Big Dry Wash ” in the summer 
of 1882, cherished by cavalrymen as one of 
the most gallant known to their arm of the ser- 
vice. About 150 White Mountain Apaches, 
who had taken to the war-path, were on one 
side of a cafion in the Mogollon plateau. 
Chaffee, now a major, with a pursuing troop 
of the Sixth Cavalry, held the summit of a 
rocky hill commanding the entrance to the 
cafion. The battle went on for hours. Sud- 
denly one of the scouts fell, some two-score 
yards from where Chaffee was standing. A 
second scout at Chaffee’s elbow remarked that 
the fallen man was done for, but the major 
quickly saw that he was only wounded. 

“Come along,” said he, “and we'll fetch 
him in.” 

Then he threw himself flat on the ground 
and crawled toward the wounded soldier. The 
scout followed. Slowly and painfully Chaf- 
fee and his companion, in the face of a con- 
centrated fire from all the Indians, worked 
their way to the wounded man, and half car- 
ried, half dragged him back within the lines. 

The handful of troopers on the rock, thrilled 
with the deed that had been performed, for- 
got the task in hand, stopped fighting, and 
began to cheer. This made Chaffee furious, 
and he shouted at the top of his voice: 

“ Shut up that noise and go to shooting!” 

Thus recalled to the work of fighting Ind- 


ians, Chaffee’s men again turned their atten- 
tion to their carbines, and, relieved in the 
nick of time by two troops of the Third Cav- 
alry, slowly they fought the foe to a standstill. 
The Apaches, almost to a man, were killed 
or captured. Chaffee was brevetted lieuten- 
ant-colonel for this day’s work, and in 1897 
the brevet became a commission. 

His part in the Spanish War, in which he 
served as a brigadier-general of volunteers, is 
familiar to every newspaper reader. So is 
his more recent work in the Far East. Few 
officers who have risen from the ranks are 
genuinely popular with the enlisted man. 
But General Chaffee is an exception, and a 
score of incidents like that of the “ Big Dry 
Wash ” give the cue to his popularity. 

Since May, 1899, he has been colonel of the 
Eighth Cavalry in the regular army. Should 
he be advanced to a regular brigadiership, 
he will, in the course of the next four years, 
become commanding general of the army. 


A Good Story of McKinley and Hanna 


A friend of President McKinley and Sena- 
tor Hanna gives an interesting account of the 
birth and growth of the friendship between 
them. The two men, who had met only 
once before, found themselves lodged in the 
same room when they were delegates to the 
convention which finally nominated Garfield 
for President. Mr. Hanna favored Blaine. 
Mr. McKinley was a thick-and-thin sup- 
porter of Sherman. At one point a scheme 
was hatched whereby the convention was 
to be stampeded for Blaine. Its authors 
felt the need of telling Mr. Hanna at a 
very unusual hour, in order that he might 
be ready to aid them at the critical moment. 
They entered his room quietly, using the key 
of one of them who had a cot in the 
room occupied by both Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Hanna. In the darkness they mistook 
McKinley for Hanna, and gently rousing 
him, poured into his ears the scope and pur- 
pose of their plot. They told him, with a 
wealth of detail, how Sherman was to be 
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routed, and how, as a climax, the nomination 
was to go to Blaine “on a landslide.” 

“It’s all very interesting, gentlemen,” said 
McKinley when they had finished, “but you 
have made a mistake; I am a Sherman dele- 
gate. The Blaine delegate,” pointing to the 
sleeping Hanna, “is over there.” 

But McKinley made no use of the Blaine 
story thus disclosed to him, and Hanna took 
careful note of his forbearing honesty. 

The Republican convention of 1888 found 
McKinley again supporting Sherman. | Sher- 
man, however, was from the first doomed to 
defeat ; and as the balloting progressed, talk 
sprang up of nominating McKinley himself. 
Then the New Jersey delegation went into 
caucus and decided to cast its vote for him. 
Ohio, it was given out, stood ready to sub- 
stitute McKinley for Sherman, just as, four 
years before, she had switched from Sherman 
to Garfield. But at this point McKinley inter- 
posed with emphasis and vigor. He went to 


the New Jersey and the Ohio delegates, and 
forbade them to present his name. 

“T came here for John Sherman,” he said. 
“ He is the choice of my State, whose people 


have commanded me to work and vote for 
him. It would be dishonorable to ignore 
this command. No delegate who would not 
cast reflection upon me shall cast a ballot for 
me. And if I am nominated, I will decline 
to run.” 

This conduct gave Mr. Hanna convinc- 
ing proof of Mr. McKinley’s honor. Their 
friendship grew; and one of these men is 
now, for the second time, giving all of his 
time and energy to securing the Presidency 
for the other. 


Does City Life Enervate ? 
By Dr. A. E. Winship 

The popular impression that most men 
who win noteworthy success are country- 
bred has become almost or quite a definite 
belief. It is taken for granted by social 
philosophers of this generation, and there 
has been great concern lest the increase of 
urban residence leave the next generation 
without strong men. 

I have undertaken on a small scale to 
ascertain whether such a fear is warranted. 
I selected for study one thousand representa- 
tive men whose success is assured. These 
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were carefully chosen from professional, mer- 
cantile, and public life, — lawyers, clergymen, 
educators, journalists and literary men, finan- 
ciers, managers of great enterprises, great 
merchants, and the like. Most of these men 
are now alive, and the rest died but recently. 

Of these one thousand successful men, 
forty-eight are less than forty years of age, 
and forty-one are more than eighty. Very 
nearly one-half are between fifty-five and 
sixty-five. In classifying the places of rear- 
ing, cities of less than fifty thousand popula- 
tion are considered rural, except in cases 
where a minor city is very old and has been 
the chief city in a State for many years. 
Such a classification seems to be both com- 
prehensive, and representative, and, I think, 
gives a fair basis for judgment whether 
nearly all successful men are country bred. 

Of these 1014 men, there are 138 profes- 
sional men, 173 are in public life, and more 
than 700 are engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
Three hundred and fifteen of these had a 
college or university training. The results 
are as follows: Of 1014 successful men, 
492 were country bred, 130 were of foreign 
birth, and 392 were born and bred in the 
cities. The majority of the professional men 
are city bred, while in mercantile and pul ‘ic 
life the countrymen predominate. 

The cities, then, have supplied a much 
larger proportion of the successful men of 
to-day than our social philosophers have 
thought. When it is remembered that forty 
or fifty years ago-—the time when most of 
these men were growing up — the population 
of the large cities was only about 12 per 
cent of the whole population of the nation, 
it becomes evident that the cities have sup- 
plied a very much larger percentage of suc- 
cessful men than the country. The 12 per 
cent of city population yielded 392 as against 
a yield of 492 by the 88 per cent of rural 
population. 

The advantages offered by life in the cities, 
educational, commercial, professional, and 
social, give the fortunately born city boy a 
better start and a better equipment for his 
life’s work than the country lad has. He 
learns to work more effectively because of the 
better organized machinery of life all about 
him, and the opportunities to cultivate any 
talent he may have are greater. 
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THE PROSPERITY AND GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY AS SEEN IN 
REPRESENTATIVE CENTRES—CHICAGO, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, 


ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, 


ERA OF ACTIVITY — EXTENSION 


BALTIMORE, AND ATLANTA—A NEW 
OF FOREIGN TRADE— PROGRESS 


TOWARD COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY—THE INCREASE OF BANKS 


[In this part of this magazine a general report of the most important events and tendencies in industry and in the professions will be made at 
first hand. Much of this space is given this month to a general survey of the changes of a decade in a few representative cities, apropos of the census 


reports of population. ] 


HE growth of our cities during the last 
decade has taken the United States out 
of the list of nations in which agriculture 

predominates, and put it in the list of those in 
which manufacturing is the leading interest. It has 
been a steady and healthful growth ; and the rate 
of increase in population of the most prosperous 
has been approximately one-third. Fully one-third 
of our people now live in cities and towns of 8000 
or more. The increase has been caused by natural 
forces — the growth of manufactures and commerce. 
It has come partly, too, by immigration, which once 
went to the farms, but now goes more to the cities. 

The cities that have grown with the greatest ra- 
pidity are those in the manufacturing parts of the 
Eastern States, and those on the Great Lakes. The 
river cities show a slower growth. ‘The railroad has 
come to be more important than the inland water- 
way. South of Norfolk the coast cities are making 
only moderate progress, but north of Virginia the 
seaport cities have all grown. Wherever an in- 
crease is reported, it reflects conditions which are 
likely to be permanent. No ‘‘boom”’ towns or 
cities now show in the returns. The relative posi- 
tion of our chief cities, so even and regular has 
been the growth in population, is substantially iden- 
tical with what it was ten years ago ; yet almost every 
increase in wealth and numbers has been attended 
by features of an individual and unusual character. 
The most extraordinary progress has been made in 
the chain of cities about the Great Lakes. 

Correspondents in a few interesting cities in differ- 
ent sections of the Union, have been asked to point 
out briefly the most important changes that the cen- 
sus does not show, and their letters follow : 


The Higher Life of Chicago 


What will perhaps be regarded hereafter as the 
most notable event in the history of Chicago dur- 
ing the last decade is the establishment and growth 
of its University. This institution, less than ten 
years old, has now property in buildings, grounds, 


and endowment of over $11,000,000, more than 
three-fourths of which it owes to the beneficence 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Even this vast 
amount, it is hoped, is but the beginning of his 
work for the University, whereby he will make this 
institution his permanent and abiding monument 
through the coming ages. The University has 160 
members in its faculty and over 1800 students ; 
its University work proper is a special feature, and 
its summer school of 1ooo students has representa- 
tives from the teachers in most of the colleges in 
the country, engaged in every department of post- 
graduate study. 

Another line of Chicago’s extraordinary growth 
is in the direction of what may be covered by the 
general term Art. Its Art Institute and Field 
Museum, similar in scope to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, have collections which will compare 
favorably with any in the country, while the Art 
School, numbering in its various classes over 1600 
students, is much larger and is more thorough in 
its work than any single school in America. 

No institute of technology is better equipped or 
is doing better work than the Armour Institute, — 
also a child of the last decade. 

Within the last ten years, too, over $32,000,000 
have been expended in the drainage canal, which, 
when completed, should give to the city an un- 
limited supply of the purest water. It ranks with 
the wonders of the world as an achievement in en- 
gineering, especially in view of its forming a possible 
link in the shipping route from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Another notable growth is the progress made by 
Chicago toward becoming the second financial cen- 
tre of the nation. The increase of our national 
wealth in the last decade comes largely from the 
excess of our exports above our imports, and this 
excess is principally from the export of food prod- 
ucts grown in the country tributary to Chicago. 
This city has thus received what would otherwise 
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have been an undue proportion of such increased 
wealth. Ten years ago New York was the neces- 
sary centre of all large financial projects ; now from 
the increased wealth of the country tributary to 
Chicago has arisen the large accumulation of capital 
necessary to handle projects of railway reorgani- 
zation, industrial combinations, or colossal loans. 
The leading national bank with its capital of 
$5,000,000 has deposits of $66,000,000, and the 
largest trust company with a capital of $4,000,000 
has deposits of $70,000,000. Ten years ago no bank 
or trust company in New York is believed to have 
had so much capital. By reason of these accumu- 
lations Chicago is to-day largely the financial centre 
for the country west of it, and is to it a commercial 
metropolitan capital. 


Pittsburgh’s Growing Greatness 


The new census gives Pittsburgh 321,616 popula- 
tion, and places it eleventh on the list of Ameri- 
can cities. Its own clearing-house proves that its 
natural boundaries are those of the county ; and in 
this view the city comprises a total population for 
Allegheny County, which is the “Greater Pitts- 
burgh,” of 772,899, making her fifth on the list, with 
only New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston 
ahead. The tax valuation of property is 554 mill- 
ions. Pittsburgh’s share is more than one-half of 
the whole production in the United States of steel, 
coke, oil, plate-glass, glassware, harness leather, and 
iron pipe. It mines nearly one-fourth of the bitu- 
minous coal of the United States. It has 2500 
mills and factories, with an annual product worth 
250 millions and a pay-roll of 75 millions of dollars. 

But while these surpassing industries have given 
Pittsburgh wealth, population, supremacy, and 
power, commercial materialism is not the w/tima 
thule of the people. In the past ten years the ad- 
vance in the higher life has been as extraordinary as 
the progressive industrial development. In that time 
has been reared a court-house which is the crown- 
ing architectural triumph of H. H. Richardson. 
Rapid transit has opened up an entirely new resi- 
dential district, the east end, containing thousands 
of beautiful homes, and churches, and school-houses 
in nearly every block. Two great parks, one the 
gift of Mrs. Mary Schenley, embracing 400 acres in 
the very heart of the city, the other purchased by 
the city corporation, have been developed at a cost 
of more than a quarter of a million dollars annually. 

There is a lack of proportion in the fact, the 
inequity of which will soon be corrected through a 
rapidly growing public spirit, — but it is true at the 
present moment that five citizens of Pittsburgh have 
given more for the intellectual expansion of the 
people than all the rest of the prospering population 
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William Thaw endowed the Western 
University. Mrs. Schenley gave the great park 
which bears her name. Henry Phipps erected the 
spacious conservatory in which whole acres of plants 
and flowers are grown. Christopher L. Magee built 
and stocked the zodlogical garden which is a source 
of wonder and delight to the whole population. 
And then the prince of modern philanthropists, 
Andrew Carnegie, has established some fifteen libra- 
ries in the greater Pittsburgh limits at a cost that is 
approaching twelve millions. His greatest benefac- 
tion, the Carnegie Institute, comprising library, art 
galleries, music hall, and museum, costing originally 
one million, has just received his indorsement for 
an enlargement to cost four millions more. 
Amounts are stated because money is the most 
graphic measure of purpose. These art galleries are 
already noted for their annual art exhibitions. The 
library is constantly growing, and has seven flourish- 
ing branches. The music hall is the home of the 
Art Society and the University Extension, and the 
museum has won a high place for original work. 


combined. 


The Expanding Activities of St. Louis 


St. Louis’ increase of 27.33 per cent in inhabit- 
ants since 1890 has been far exceeded by the ex- 
pansion in most of its interests and activities. Its 
bank clearances have grown about 40 per cent. 
The $228,000,000, which represented the output 
of the city’s manufactures in the aggregate in 1890, 
will give place to figures which promise to be at 
least 50 per cent higher for rg00. A still larger 
increase has been made by the merchandise han- 
dled by the railroads centring here; while trade 
by the river is also increasing, though its general 
tendency, owing to railroad competition, was down- 
ward in recent years. A gain of fully roo per cent 
has been made in the shoe sales of the city’s manu- 
facturers and jobbers, while the expansion in the 
manufacture of street cars has been at a still higher 
ratio. St. Louis built street cars are found in al- 
most every important city on the globe. 

The St. Louis Transit Company has 340, and the 
St. Louis and Suburban Company 1o1, miles of 
street track, a total of 441 miles of street railway 
in operation in the city, representing an aggregate 
capital stock of over $90,000,000. Practically, the 
whole of this electric traction has been created since 
1890. In proportion to population, St. Louis has 
a larger street car mileage than any other city, and 
its transfer system enables a person to ride farther 
on a single fare than anywhere else in the country. 

In the extent and excellence of its educational 
institutions, St. Louis holds a prominent place 
among the country’s cities, and the exhibit of the 
public schools at the Paris Exposition of 1900 has 
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obtained one of the five grand prizes given to the 
world in this class of displays. 

Among the city’s universities, the Washington, the 
St. Louis, and the Forest Park (for women) have 
a wide reputation. Gifts aggregating $4,000,000, 
chiefly from Mr. Samuel Cupples and Mr. Robert 
S. Brookings, have been made to Washington Uni- 
versity in the past twelve months. Its new home, 
west of Forest Park, will be ready for occupancy in 
the fall of 1901, and it will have as attractive a 
situation, and as complete a general equipment, as 
any educational institution in the United States. 


Advancement in Kansas City 


Close observers of Kansas City (in Missouri and 
Kansas) have noticed certain changes in the past 
ten years far more gratifying and important than the 
mere increase in population. The general tone of 
the town has improved almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. Good citizenship is now the rule and not the 
exception. It seems contagious. There are no 
better people in the town now than there were in 
the roughest frontier days, but there are more of 
them. The physical improvements made are in 
line with the foregoing. A remarkable assembly 
hall, capable of holding twenty-five thousand people, 
has been built by popular subscription. A splendid 
new public library and historical museum building 
has come into existence, and better yet, into uni- 
versal use. A score of new churches, schoolhouses, 
and hospitals have been built. The city’s new 
manual training school probably has no superior in 
the country. The new government building to 
replace the old one is far handsomer than most 
of the government buildings elsewhere. Numerous 
city and country clubs have added greatly to the 
social charm of the city, and large numbers of fine 
residences have been built. , 

The city’s street railway system has been remod- 
elled, the newspapers are brighter, cleaner, and 
better than ever, and the hotels are conducted in a 
manner which years ago had not been heard of in 
the West. The park system of the city has been 
amplified into one of the largest in the whole 
country. The school attendance has increased 
wonderfully. The sale of books, the patronage of 
libraries, the multiplication of literary organizations, 
the disposition to vote for good government, — these 
signs of advancement are abundantly present. 


Cleveland and the Lake Trade 


Cleveland, during the past decade, has witnessed 
the consummation of those dreams of far-sighted 
business men, by which the iron mines of Lake 
Superior have been linked with the coal and coke 
fields of Pennsylvania, and the consequent stu- 
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pendous development of the iron and steel indus- 
try. It has seen the construction of ore and coal 
railroads from Pittsburgh to Lake Erie ; immense 
docks designed almost exclusively for this purpose ; 
and cavernous iron steamships as large as ocean 
liners for the transportation of ore, which are loaded 
like grain, by the law of gravitation, and unloaded 
by dredging scoops, almost all of which is done 
through delicate machinery, rather than by man- 
ual labor. In this decade Cleveland has become 
the centre of the steel ship-building industry in 
America. The cargo tonnage which passes through 
Sault Ste. Marie River is three times as great as the 
tonnage of the Suez Canal. 

Cleveland is, in a sense, a political storm cen- 
tre, and it has always contained a radical political 
element. Growing independence of party in State 
and local matters has been fostered in Cleveland 
during the past five years by a body of independ- 
ent voters known as the Municipal Association, 
which, through the aid of publicity and the com- 
bined force of independents, has striven to secure 
better officials and promote reform legislation. In 
this respect the change of the past ten years has 
been remarkable ; the next ten years give promise 
of being revolutionary. Cleveland’s public school 
system is said to be unsurpassed. This is largely 
the development of the past decade. 


Baltimore’s Civic and Industrial Growth 


Were Baltimore to be judged only by the in- 
crease in its population from 434,000 in 1890 to 
508,000 in 1900, it would necessarily rank as being 
less progressive than some of its rivals ; but Balti- 
more must be judged not by them, but by what 
has been accomplished in business advancement 
during the past ten years. 

Ten years ago civic life was at a low ebb, and 
the people of Baltimore displayed comparatively 
small interest in the question of good municipal 
management. To-day, it probably leads the coun- 
try in the activity displayed by its leading business 
men in municipal affairs. The independent vote 
now holds the balance of power, and if one party 
fails to give good government, it is promptly de- 
feated by the power of the independent vote. The 
change is radical and must be far-reaching. 

Turning from municipal government to business 
interests, the advancement of the last decade has 
been far beyond the increase in population. Ten 
years ago the street car system of Baltimore was 
operated by horses. To-day, it has one of the most 
complete electric street car systems in the world. 

Prior to 1890 Baltimore had a very limited capi- 
tal in financial institutions, other than in its national 
banks. Since then it has developed trust com- 
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panies, which have largely financed many great 
undertakings in the South as well as in other sec- 
tions, and to these has added bonding companies, 
taking the place of private bondsmen, until this city 
now ranks as the leading bonding-company centre 
of America. In 1887 far-seeing capitalists of Pennsyl- 
vania, looking to the future in iron and steel, com- 
menced the building at Baltimore of one of the 
world’s great steel plants, with a view to utilizing 
ores from Cuba, Spain, and elsewhere in the manu- 
facture of steel rails and in the building of ships, 
expecting that a tidewater location would give them 
advantages over interior points. In 18g0 this enter- 
prise, hardly under way, might have been classed 
‘as an experiment. It now represents a capital of 
about $10,000,000, and finds a market in almost 
every foreign country for its steel rails. Even Lon- 
don street railway companies have been buyers of 
its rails, and thousands ot tons of Maryland made 
rails are laid on the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 


Atlanta the Energetic City of the South 


Atlanta’s industrial growth during the past decade 
has been even greater than its increase of popula- 
tion, which was from 65,533 in 1890 to 89,872 in 
1900, or 37.14 per cent, the largest increase shown 
by any Southern city, except Birmingham, Ala. 
This growth has been on various lines, and in the 
diversity of the city’s manufactures is found one of 
the main elements of its strength. It has cotton 
mills, of course ; three large ones already in opera- 
tion and four smaller ones almost complete. But 
besides the products of these mills Atlanta manu- 
factures on a large scale the various commercial 
products of cottonseed, cotton gins, agricultural 
machinery, furniture, wooden and paper boxes, 
clothing, shoes, wagons, saws, commercial fertiliz- 
ers, soap, flour, candies, crackers, cigars, and many 
other articles. A majority of these manufactories 
have been established since 1890. 

The intellectual growth of Atlanta during the 
past decade is shown by the marked improvement 
of the public schools and the greatly increased 
attendance, and the establishment and prosperity 
of a number of private schools of high grade for 
both young men and young women. About a year 
ago Atlanta was included in the large list of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie’s beneficiaries. He donated 
$125,000 for the establishment of a free library 
there on condition that the city should give 
$5000 a year toward its support. This condition 
has been complied with, and the Young Men’s 
Library, a flourishing institution with assets worth 
at least $100,000, has been merged into the Car- 
negie Library. A beautiful marble home of classic 
design is being erected for this institution and will 


be opened next spring. In works of philanthropy 
and charity Atlanta has made a good record during 
the century’s last decade. The Grady Hospital, 


erected as a monument to Henry W. Grady, is 
well equipped in every way and has been a blessing 
to the city. St. Joseph’s Infirmary, the Catholic 
hospital, has been greatly enlarged and improved. 
Four large private sanitariums have been established, 
and their proprietors have ennobled themselves by 
receiving and ministering to many charity patients. 


Lessening the Ocean Record 


The recent performances of the Deutschland, 
which cut down the passage from Cherbourg to New 
York to five days twelve hours and twenty-eight 
minutes, maintaining an average speed of 23.2 knots 
per hour, once more serves to emphasize what has 
been the most striking development in marine 
engineering during the past dozen years — the grad- 
ual lowering of the speed record of ocean craft. 
First the Pazis, in 1889, broke the record, with an 
average of twenty knots. Three years later came 
the Campania, making 21.85 knots, but speedily 
giving way to the great Kaiser Wilhelm, which 
made 22.79 knots per hour. For the moment the 
Deutschland holds the record, but already another 
ship is building in a German yard which is expected 
to reduce hertime. Indeed, with the steady increase 
in tonnage and horse power, and the proposed sub- 
stitution of oil for coal, the advent of a ship that will 
cross the Atlantic in four days may be set down as 
an early probability. Builders and owners, however, 
are of divided mind whether this increase in speed 
is worth all that it costs. German steamship owners, 
thanks to the liberal subsidy system of their govern- 
ment, are enabled to strive steadily for fleeter ships, 
but their Enz!ish competitors seem inclined to call 
a halt in the building of ships in which comfort and 
economy are saczificed to the one quality of speed. 

The trial trips of the new battleship 4/adama and 
the torpedo boat Bagley prove that in this matter 
American builders have nothing to fear from their 
foreign competitors. Substantial cheer for the same 
class is found in the Bureau of Navigation’s official 
returns for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 
which show that during the period named 1446 
vessels, of a little less than 400,000 gross tons, were 
built and documented in the United States, a record 
which has been exceeded only twice in forty-four 
years. But of the score of ocean steamships con- 
structed during the year all save one were designed 
for traffic reserved by law to American vessels. 
Another significant fact revealed by these returns 
is that the greatest shipbuilding activity is on the 
Great Lakes, where during the year ninety steel 
vessels were built and documented. In no previous 
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twelvemonth has this record been exceeded, and 
the twenty-five large vessels now under contract in 
the several lake yards promise steady employment 
during the coming winter to upward of 5000 men. 
In a word, the carrying trade of the Lakes, which is 
in American hands and carried under the American 
flag, shows healthy and constant expansion. 


American Steel Leading the World 


Signal proof of the growing foreign market for 
American steel is supplied by the Berlin (Conn.) 
Iron Works, from which a large and complete foundry 
has lately been shipped to the German city of the 
same name. The Germans are expert and eco- 
nomical makers of steel, and, in view of this fact, 
the layman is pretty sure to ask how Americans 
could manufacture such a heavy thing as an iron 
foundry, pay railway freight on it from the middle 
of Connecticut to a seaport, pay freight across the 
Atlantic, and then again further freight from Ham- 
burg to Berlin, and yet compete successfully with 
German makers. This question is answered by the 
manager of the Berlin works, who attributes their 
success to close and systematic study of the needs 
of the customers. One particular department of 
the Connecticut plant is under the control of an 
expert foundryman, who is engaged solely in design- 
ing iron foundry buildings, the result being that if 
the company are told how many castings of a given 
type are to be produced, they will supply a foundry 
especially laid out for the purpose. 

The Berlin works are not alone in the sagacious 
and trade-compelling policy of employing experts 
to design special plants, special factories, and special 
tools. It has been adopted in recent years by a 
majority of American steel makers, who in this way 
score a decided advantage over their British and 
German competitors, to whom the expert specialist 
is comparatively unknown, and is, past question, 
the principal reason for the constant and rapid in- 
crease in our exports of iron and steel. When the 
American steel manufacturer finds a market want- 
ing, he sets about making one, and he seldom 
fails of success. Thus, while a few years ago the 
pressed-steel car was almost unknown, over 15,000 
of them are in use at the present time. This busi- 
ness, which had a modest birth in 1889, has grown 
in a single decade to a number of plants able to 
produce 130 cars per day, their output being limited 
only by the difficulty in obtaining steel. Our exports 
of iron and steel during 1900 promise to exceed 
in value $131,000,000 — an increase over 1899 of 
$32,000,000. 


American Locomotives for Export 


The lesson taught by our steel makers is one 
that can be studied with profit by other American 


manufacturers seeking an enlarged foreign market 
for their goods. It has already been mastered by 
American builders of locomotives. The Baldwin 
Works, of Philadelphia, have lately received an 
order for twenty-two heavy freight locomotives for 
use on the government railroads of New Zealand, 
and another order now being executed by the same 
concern is that for six locomotives for the Rio 
Tinto Mining Company, of Spain, a British cor- 
poration engaged in mining ore. Recent shipments 
from the Baldwin Works include a dozen locomo- 
tives for the Belgian State Railway, while the first 
American locomotives to be used in Ireland were 
started across the water in the early days of Sep- 
tember. Nor are these orders exceptional ones. 
Nearly all the American plants engaged in loco- 
motive building now have on hand considerable 
orders from foreign buyers. Egypt is buying our 
locomotives ; they are being shipped in growing 
numbers to South America; even Germany and 
Russia order them. Confidence in a still larger 
use of them abroad is borne out by a recent state- 
ment from Lord Cromer, the British governor- 
general in Egypt. “ Their choice,” he says, “ is 
simply due to the fact that American firms al- 
most invariably offer engines built on standard 
designs of their own at lower prices and in less 
time, while the English and other European makers 
content themselves with their old designs, not 
being, as a rule, in the habit of manufacturing 
to standard designs of their own. We prefer,” he 
adds, “to adhere to our standards, but in cases 
where time and cost are of great importance, offers 
from America cannot be passed.” 


American Typewriters in New Markets 


America’s chief market for machinery is still to 
be found in European countries, but an increasing 
proportion is being sold in the Far East, especially 
in Australasia, in Japan, and in India. The type- 
writer supplies, perhaps, the most striking instance 
of this development of a new market. Our ex- 
ports of typewriters to Australasia in 1898 amounted 
to only $60,039, while in the fiscal year 1900 they 
were $101,000; to Japan the exports of type- 
writers in 1898 were but $4220; in 1899 they 
increased to $7262, and in 1900 to $16,579, thus 
clearly forecasting the possibilities of future devel- 
opment in this article of export. ‘The demand 
for American typewriters,” says a prominent manu- 
facturer quoted by the New York Commercia/, “ was 
never greater, and our machines are pretty good 
globe trotters. We have just made a shipment to 
Puntas Arenas, on the Straits of Magellan, at the 
extreme southern point of South America, and 
another lot of typewriters has been sent north to 


























Vladivostock, Russia, for the use of the imperial 
government. Many of the missionaries and foreign 
business mem in China use our machines ; nearly 
every American regiment in the Philippines has from 
three to five of them; and, as business increases at 
Manila under American auspices, there will be a 
big demand for typewriters. The American type- 
writer has become well-nigh universal in its use.” 


Wireless Telegraphy and the Telegraphone 


One of the recent developments in electricity 
most potent with promise for the future is the ex- 
tended practical test given to the Marconi system 
of wireless telegraphy by the British army and navy 
in South Africa. British headquarters were, by the 
use of Marconi’s instruments, kept in constant com- 
munication with detachments of the army, some of 
which were fifty and sixty miles away; while the 
British admiral at Delagoa Bay was enabled to 
send messages eighty, and even a hundred, miles. 
These tests are regarded by experts as fully demon- 
strating that military campaigning offers no serious 
obstacle to the use of wireless telegraphy. Mean- 
time, it is serving peaceful pursuits to an increased 
degree. A number of ocean liners are now equipped 
with Marconi instruments in order to announce their 
approach to the coast ; lightships employ the same 
means to report wrecks and summon aid from life- 
saving stations on shore, and a recent number of a 
London scientific journal describes a successful test 
of an automatic device for warning vessels in a fog 
of the proximity of dangerous rocks. A transmitter 
capable of sending out waves for seven miles was 
operated by clock-work, and made to repeat. the 
word “ Fastnet” at intervals of three minutes. A 
ship on which there was a Marconi receiver, and 
which came within the range of the signal, would 
learn of its peril in ample time to save itself. 

Another recent noteworthy development in elec- 
tricity is the telegraphone invented by the Danish 
engineer, Valdemar Poulsen. This invention is a 
phonograph which magnetically records the sounds 
converted into electric vibrations by the telephone, 
and appears to have solved a problem which has 
presented unusual difficulties. What the relay is to 
the telegraph, Poulsen’s instrument promises to be 
to the telephone, and also to perform functions 
similar to those of the duplex telegraph. It has 
not crossed ihe water as yet, but is now used in the 
Danish telephone systems with no little success. 


American Exportation of Coal 


Though the strike in the anthracite region caused 
some disturbance in the coal trade, a more signifi- 
cant development is the increasing export of Ameri- 
can coal to foreign markets. The present year has 
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witnessed a remarkable rise in the price of coal 
throughout Great Britain, an advance ranging from 
seventy-five cents to two dollars and a half per ton. 
This rise, which seriously menaces England’s export 
trade in coal, has an immediate and vital interest for 
American mine owners ; for while English coal exists 
only in limited quantities and can now be produced 
only at a relatively high cost, the United States has 
an inexhaustible supply, and can afford to sell it at 
a far lower price. 

Cardiff coal cannot be delivered at Gibraltar or 
Marseilles for much less than ten dollars a ton, but 
American coal can be shipped to the Mediterranean 
and sold for seven dollars and a half per ton. A 
Russian naval agent has lately placed at Norfolk an 
order for 1,000,000 tons, and other foreign govern- 
ments promise to become early and heavy buyers 
of American coal. What with our ownership of 
one-half of the coal area of the world, and furnishing 
at the present time one-third of its total production, 
the day is no longer distant when we will furnish 
not only food for the industrial and military armies 
of some of our chief competitors, but also the fuel 
by which they are supported. 


Finished Goods for Less than Raw Product 


A novel and unparalleled condition of affairs 
prevails in the cotton trade. The American cotton 
crop for 1900 will fall short of that of last year by 
an average of at least eight per cent. Under ordi- 
nary conditions, the cost of raw cotton does not 
materially affect the selling prices of the finished 
product; but recent advances, impelled by the 
decreased crop, have been so rapid and so great 
as to set aside all ordinary conditions. Spot cotton 
has recently been quoted in the New York market 
at eleven cents per pound, while the price of goods 
remained on a basis of seven and a half cents 
a pound for the raw material. It goes without 
saying that the gap thus created must be filled up, 
or that manufacturers must, for the time being, 
cease production. This latter course has already 
been adopted by English manufacturers, and their 
example is likely to be followed by many of their 
American competitors. 

Against this phase of the cotton trade may be 
set the statement that in the first six months of the 
current year the United States surpassed all former 
records in the construction of new textile mills. 
All in all 307 new mills are reported, 194 of them 
manufacturing cotton. Most of the new woollen 
mills are located in the North and West, but all 
save eighteen of the new cotton mills must be 
credited to the several Southern States, North 
and South Carolina leading all the others. More 
than one-fourth of our cotton spindles, and an even 
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larger proportion of our cotton looms, are now 
located in the South, a showing which clearly em- 
phasizes the growing practice of manufacturing 
cotton in the regions where it is grown. The ex- 
slave States promise in a few years to lead New 
England in their output of cotton goods of the 
cheaper grades, and to offer formidable rivalry in 
other departments of the trade. 


Commercial Supremacy of the United 
States 


English and German concern at America’s eco- 
nomic advance proves to be well founded. Esti- 
mates prepared for THE WorLp’s Work place our 
production of manufactured goods during 1900 at 
$125,00,000,000, a sum fully $450,000,000 in excess 
of the manufactured products of Great Britain and 
Germany, our chief competitors for the world’s 
trade. In a period compassed by the memory of 
men not yet old, we have doubled our exports to 
the United Kingdom, while greatly reducing our 
imports, and the same statement applies to our 
trade relations with Germany. Sale for our excess 
of production over domestic consumption is found 
not only by sedulously cultivating old markets, but 
also by creating new ones, and this last is, in some 
respects, the most significant feature of our export 
trade in the closing days of the century. Eight 
years ago the annual exports of the United States 
to Asia, Oceanica, and British Australasia were 
less than $50,000,000. ‘This year they will exceed 
$190,000,000, with promise of a still greater increase 
in the near future. 

Nor do these figures tell the whole story. Wall 
Street takes its place with Lombard Street, and 
this year, for the first time, Europe does some of 
its banking on the western side of the Atlantic. 
By reason of the steadily growing trade balance in 
favor of this country, Europe is now, and has been 
for some time past, a heavy debtor to the United 
States. Conservative estimates place the sums at 
present owing to our bankers and merchants from 
foreign debtors at not less than $500,000,000, and 
to liquidate this debt the different countries of 
Europe have begun to send us their national bonds. 
Following upon a Russian loan of $10,000,000 in 
the opening days of the year, came American pur- 
chases of British Exchequer bonds to the amount 
of $32,000,000, and more recently a German war 
loan of $20,000,000 was oversubscribed on the 
very day that the subscription lists were opened in 
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New York. Gold was sent in part payment for the 
Russian and British bonds, but such were our credits 
in Germany that no gold whatever was shipped in 
payment for the German bonds subscribed for in 
this country — all which is an evidence of the new 
position the United States has taken in the finan- 
cial world. 


An Increase of Country Banks 


The most significant feature of country banking 
during the current year has been the great increase 
in the number of national banks of small capital, 
located for the most part in towns and cities of 
modest size. The change in the banking law per- 
mitting the organization of national banks of 
$25,000, was approved on March 14. During the 
ensuing six months applications were approved for 
the organization of 351 national banks, each with 
a capital of less than $50,000. Of approved appli- 
cations for the organization of banks, each with an 
authorized capital of $50,000 or more, there were 
113. The total number of banks organized in 
the period under discussion was 312, and the 
total authorized capital amounted to a trifle over 
$16,000,000. 

Most of these new banks are in places heretofore 
without banking facilities, and are bound to quicken 
trade in an immediate and radical way. In one 
Pennsylvania town, to give a definite instance, the 
organization of a national bank has opened a ready 
and economical source of credit to a number of 
merchants, traders, and small manufacturers, who 
were formerly compelled to look to private lenders 
for needed advances, often paying usurious rates 
that cut heavily into their profits. Similar examples 
could be furnished by every State which has a place 
in the list of new national banks. 

One other indication of financial growth and 
activity should not pass unnoticed —the great in- 
crease during the past four years in the amount of 
gold, silver, and paper money in the possession 
of our citizens and financial institutions. This in- 
crease totals the great sum of $590,000,000, three- 
fifths of which consists of gold coin and gold cer- 
tificates, and, with an increase of $100,000,000 in 
the gold owned by the Government, shows an in- 
crease in the country’s money of nearly $500,- 
000,000, and of $8 per capita in the amount of 
money in circulation. More than half of this in- 
crease has been drawn from our mines, and the 
remainder from Europe in payment for exports. 





